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Ecclesinstical Yfkairs. 


THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF THE 
IRISH CHURCH. 


Ir will probably full within the recollection 
of most of our readers that the Lay Con- 
ference of the Disestablished Irish Church, 
which met in Dublin towards the fall of last 
year, recommended that a committee should be 
appointed for the purpose of drawing up a Con- 
stitution to be submitted within the present 
year to a General Convention. That recommen- 
dation has been carried into effect. An elabo- 
rate plan for the organisation and government 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland 
has been drafted by the committee chosen for 
that purpose, which, with some few modifica- 
tions, seems. likely to meet the wishes of the 
great majority of Irish Churchmen. 

Before attempting to sketch the main features 
of the proposed Constitution, it may be as well 
to define as distinctly as we can the position 
which this journal desires to occupy in relation 
to the now disestablished religious community 
which, in its character as a State-Church, the 
Nonconformist has so often and so vehemently 
assailed. If we venture now, or at any future 
time, to criticise any arrangements made by the 
Church in question for her own comfort or use- 
fulness, we do so in a spirit not only not hostile 
to her, but in hearty sympathy with her—not 
as arrogating the smallest right to meddle in 
affairs which are exclusively her own, but as 
feeling such an interest in her well-being as a 
spiritual institution, and in her development as 
an organ for the diffusion of Divine trnth, as may 
naturally prompt friendly observation of her 
purposes and work. We are, perhaps, as 
anxious for her mastery of the difficulties of her 
as-yet-untried condition, for her triumphant re- 
futation of all the gloomy and discrediting 


prophecies spoken concerning her as a volun- 


tary body, and for her realisation of a glorious 
future, as her most devoted members can be. 
We have faith in her that she will win for her- 
self the respect and admiration of all sister 
Churches, and we hope and pray that her mis- 
sion will be so successfully prosecuted in the 
unfettered exercise of her own spiritual power, 
as may attest her high character to the whole 
Christian world. Predisposed to regard with 
favour every effort she is making to preserve 
her unity, to prevent any obliteration of her 
distinctive characteristics as an episcopal 
organisation, and to give solidity to her con- 
stitution as well as flexibility to her movements, 


we hope we may be allowed, without exposing | 
ourselves to a well-founded charge of officious- 

ness, to say freely, but with kindliness, what- 

ever impresses us with a sense of its importance 

in relation to the provisions made, or to be 

made, for launching the disestablished Church. 

With this preliminary expression of our feeling, 

we proceed to give some account of what the 
Committee propose in the Constitution to 
which they have agreed. 


In the first place, the doctrine and discipline 
of the United Church of England and Ireland 


139 | are retained unaltered. Change of any existing 


Canons or Articles can be attempted only once 


in three years, and can then be effected only 


by means of a Bill passed by majorities of two- 
thirds in each of the Orders in the General 
Synod—but it is suggested that a revision of 
the canons, and a codification of Church law 
might usefully be referred to the first ordinary 
meeting of the General Synod. On the whole, 
perhaps, it is a wise arrangement which pro- 
poses to start the Church on her new path 
without having subjected her to any reform of 
creed, formularies, or discipline. The minds of 
her members are too unsettled by the great 
alteration made by the Act of last Session in 
her position and her relationship to other eccle- 
siastical bodies, to admit immediately of a dis- 
passionate and safe review of the standards of 
the Church. But may it not prove to be a 
serious disadvantage, and, in effect, anything 
but conservative, to make any future approach 
to modification all but impracticable? In the 
government of men, but more particularly in 
ecclesiastical government, rigidity of system is 
not always the best safeguard against subversive 
changes, and it is too often a fact that the 
more apparently insurmountable the obstacles 
opposed to the growth of thought and the 
healthy expansion of religious belief, the more 
provocative they are of precisely those cravings 
which they are used to resist. Freedom and 
flexibility in regard to such matters have usually 
been found the best conservators of Church 
doctrine and practice. 1 


The administrative organisation of the Church 


appears to us to be skilfully adapted to its new 


status, albeit, according to our view, the clerical 
element will be somewhat too predominant in 
it. It is not so much, however, in the parish, 
or even in the Diocesan Synods, as in the 
General Synod, that this predominance is likely 
to be felt. The parochial organisation is suffi- 
ciently simple, and in its main features follows 
existing forms. There will be the incumbent, 
with or without clerical subordinates as the case 
may be, two churchwardens elected and ap- 
pointed as now, and a vestry made up of all 
male members of the congregation, and all resi- 
dents or owners of property in the parish, who 
may sign a declaration that they are members 
of the Church of Ireland.” But the chief 
function of the parochial vestry will be of an 
electoral kind. It will elect, for instance, a 
select vestry, or rather those members of it— 
not less than three nor more than ten—who are 
not ex officio to be declared members of it—it 
will vote the appointment of synodsmen. To 
this select vestry, including the incumbent, 
curate, churchwardens, and elected parishioners, 
will be committed the administrative, financial, 
and charitable business of the congregation or 
congregations of Protestant Episcopalians in 
each parish. Every diocese will also be orga- 
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nised with a view to a due attention to diocesan 
interests. The synodal assembly of the diocese 
will consist of the bishop, the incumbents, the 
curates, and as many synodsmen for each parish 
us there may be officiating clergymen in it; 
will meet annually ; will exercise legislative and 
administrative powers over the whole diocese, 
subject only to the authority of the General 
Synod ; ard will appoint a Diocesan Council to 
which it may delegate such of its functions as it 
may deem desirable. In this assembly, although 
the three orders of bishops, clergy, and laity 
will sit together for business and debate, 
and will ordinarily vote together, yet six 
members, clerical or lay, may demand a vote 
by orders, and the bishop will have the 
right to veto any acts agreed upon by the 
other two orders. To Diocesan Synods, among 
other things, the rearrangement of benefices 
within the diocese will belong. Then, lastly, 
there is to be the General Synod, consisting of 
two Houses—namely, that of Bishops and that 
of Representatives—the latter to consist of 100 
clergy elected by clergy, and 150 laymen elected 
by laymen. In this Synod will reside the 
supreme legislative and administrative authority 
of the Church, but it will not exercise judicial 
power. Its mode of proceeding will be by 
Bills, the prineiple of which will be discussed 
by the two Houses sitting together—but they 
must be passed by each House separately. 

We need not pass under immediate review 
the provisions suggested by the Committee for 
constituting what the Act of last year designates 
“the representative body of the said Church,“ 
which will hold its property, be its organ of 
communication with the Commissioners, and 
exercise such of the powers of the General 
Synod as may be entrusted to it by that as- 
sembly. Nor shall we stay just now to describe 
the arrangements proposed for the disposal of 
Church patronage, further than to express our 
opinion that they exhibit some ingenuity, and 
that they will probably be found to solve all the 
difficulties of the case. We prefer to wait the 
decision of the General Convention before treat- 
ing of the general character and aptitude of the 
Constitution. Meanwhile, we offer our sincerest 
congratulations to the members of the Disestab- 
lished Church on the wisdom which has already 
been made conspicuous in their management of 
their own ecclesiastical affairs. They are be- 
ginning to wake up, we trust, to a consciousness 
of their spiritual power, and, if we are warranted 
in drawing an inference of such moment from 
what is already manifest, they will exert such 
an influence upon the religious condition of 
Ireland, as will be regarded even by themselves 
as more than an equivalent for anything in the 
shape of prestige, status, or endowment of 
which the State has seen fit to deprive the 
Church to which their affectionate loyalty stands 
pledged. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


Tue manner in which the Archbishop of Syra 
has been received in England has attracted some 
attention in the Times nowspaper. ‘“ A Nonoon- 
formist,” who may easily be identified with a very 
prominent metropolitan minister, has written to that 
journal to call attention to the different attitudes 
which the Established Church holds to the corrupt 
Greek Church and to the free Nonconformist 
Churches. We may put the matter far more baldly 
than the writer to the Zimes has done. Of the cor- 
ruption of the Greek Church there can be no doubt ; 
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but it is everything to the minds of Churchmen in 
this country that it is an Episcopalian Church. It 
has archbishops and bishops; and, corrupt although 
it may be, that fact is quite sufficjent. In Queen 
Anne’s time the old Nonjurors opened a communica- 


rather intimate inte 
communion, who, indeed a | 
ordained one or two of his followers. It a 


tion with the Greek @hurch,and John Wesley Pot 
, 


when the English Church is disestablished as it is 


now. In America the Episcopalians are marked off 


by a very broad line from all other Protestant 
Communions, holding themselves to be a select and 
superior people, who alone have authority to admi- 
nister Christian ordinances. This vice of ecclesias- 
tical pride comes by a bad and vicious ecclesiastical 
system, and nothing, we imagine, will cure it as long 
as human nature remains what it is. Write as much 
as“ Anglicanus may, in his sentimental wa y, about 
labours of love and so on, he will never let Mr. 
Binney bestow a blessing in Westminster Abbey, 
although the bestowal of such a blessing would not 
contravene any law either of Church or of State. 
The Archbishop of Syra may do it, but is he not an 
Epi scopalian f F 
The controversy that has taken place upon this 
point might raise, and indeed it suggests, many ques- 
tions. One is, whether it would be really desirable 
that Nonconformist ministers should be allowed to 
preach in what we may call Church pulpits? This 
is a very open question, and, whatever the ambition 
of Nonconformist preachers may be, we doubt very 
much whether what we may term the employers of 
those preachers.would give two pence to have them 
admitted to Church pulpits. It is quite true that 
the Episcopulian churches are national edifices, and, 
in that sense, Nonconformists have as much moral 
tight to appear in them as have the ministers of 
any other class of people, but, at the same time, 
why should they want to appear in them? Are not 
their own pulpits quite as good, if not better? Is it 
not just possible that the occupation of such pulpits 
would do quite as much harm as not? Some people 
are born to be flunkeys, and some people take a great 
deal of trouble to achieve the reputation of flunkey- 
ism. These two classes would, we are afraid, be 
enormously increased by the opening of Episcopalian 
pulpits to Nonconformist ministers. These ministers 
are but human after all, and we suppose it ie because 
of this that they have some of the meanest as well 
as some of the highest aspirations, There are ac- 
cordingly to be found amongst them a few persons 
who actually hanker after Ohurch pulpits. They 
would do almost anything short of sacrifice of real 
principle—that is to say, almost any mean thing, to 
speak for one hour in St. George's or St. Paul's. 
Why or how they should have this ambition nobody 
oan explain. It is a vulgar ambition at the beat, 
and a very false one at the worst. But there it is, 
and there, as an unsatisfied ambition, may it long 
remain! Really, it is no great honour to preach 
from a parish pulpit or even from the pulpit of St. 
Peter's, Westminster, or St. Paul's, London, or St. 
Thomas', Canterbury. How can it be? It is the 
man who honours the pulpit, not the pulpit that 
honours the man. If Episcopali will shut out 
good Nonconformist preachers from their pulpits, let 
them! It is not for us to ask admission, it is for 
them. The loss is not ours, but theirs—at least, so 
we think. The best thing that can be done now is 
to let public opinion work its way. We really don't 
want to force it in the style that Anglicanus” 
suggests, and we are not particularly ambitious to 


occupy an equal position with the Archbishop of 


Syra. However, the correspondence upon this 


. 


There is, as they recite, the 76th Canon, which pro 
vides that no man being admitted a deacon or minister 
shall voluntarily relinquish bis office or live the life of 
a layman upon pain of excommunication. There is also 


Re t of George IH. occasioned by Horne Tooke’s 
e * to the House of Commons, which provider 
— person having been ordained to 


office o 
priest or deacon of the Established Church shall be 
capable of being entitled to serve in Parliament as a 
member of the House of Commons; and another Act 
excludes persons in “holy orders” from municipal 
offices. There is more in these Acts than appears 
upon the surface. They follow the doctrine of Epis- 
copalianism, which follows the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome. They rest upon the sacredness of the order 
of what is called “ priests.” We, who are Nonconfor- 
mists, do not recognise the existence of such an order. 
There can therefore be no reason why we should not 
join with the prayer of the memorialists. If they 
were clergy men in the pay of the State we might 
object, for other reasons, to their prayer being 
granted, but, as they are not in the pay of the State, 
we should argue that their prayer be granted. Some 
men there are who can do great public service, and 
it is intolerable that their ecclesiasticism and the 
figment of priestism should hold them to engage- 
ments the duties of which they are no longer in- 
clined to perform. 


The Ritualists have received another blow in the 
decision against Mr. Wix and Mr. Purchas. 
Perhaps, however, the Broad Church party have 
received a still greater blow in these decisions. The 
Church of England is really not what they imagine 
it to be. It is, on the whole, the narrowest Church 
in Protestant Christendom, far narrower, however, 
morally than if is at present legally. . The decision 
of Sir Robert Phillimore will test the courage of the 
Ritualists to what no doubt will be a painful 
extent, but if they will enter a Church bound by 
Acts of Uniformity and rubrics, they must expect 
to be compelled to conform to their engagements. 
Not merely, however, are there Churchmen who want 
relief from the indebility of orders and Ritualistic 
rules, but there are actually men who work for 
relief from the Athanasian Creed. There are 
Churchmen, that is to say, who think, and whose 
thoughts go beyond the small and narrow bounds 
prescribed by lw. We should almost be disposed 
to say that no Church that uses the Athanasian 
Creed can be a Christian Church—so contrary is 
the system of theology of which that creed is an 
expression to all our own ideas of the Christian 
religion. And those who do use it, do it reluc- 
tantly. They would not do it unless they were 
obliged—obliged, that is to say, in the sense of legal 
compulsion. Some will not use it at all, and thereby 
act against their engagements, which is immoral, 
and others use it against their consciences, which is 
equally immoral. When are you to get to the end 
of immorality in a hide-bound Law Church ? 


We commend to our readers an admirable pamph- 
let just issued under the editorship of Mr. Hadfield, 
M. P., on The Expediency of Relieving the Bishops 
from Attendance in Parliament.’’ The substance of 
this pamphlet consists of the speeches and votes of 
the bishops on the Irish Church Bills of 1868 and 
1869,—which contain the very best arguments for 
their expulsion from Parliament. The speeches 
and votes are given in full, and read together, as 
they now can be, illustrate, in a remarkable manner, 
the spirit of the ecclesiastical peerage. Here we 
have vote after vote, extending through nearly 
twenty divisions, and every vote is given against the 
interests of the nation. Prefixed to the pamphlet 
there is an able introductory essay by A Man- 
chester Reformer.“ Mr. Hadfield has added to his 
great public services by the issue of this carefully 


England. Law is at present against these men. | 


{ tion ip connection with the 
4 5 Tassd pn eh 


of him are as nothing to the esteem he hag 
earned. 


. 


SrA THAN D FREE CHURCHES; THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP. 


A conference, called by the Young Men's Associa- 
eration Society, was 
ping last week, in the school- 
room in the rear of ort dad Baptist Chapel. 
The Rev. William Howieson presided. Among those 
present there were the Rev. J. K. Rowe, Rev. Isaac 
Doxsey, Rev. L. D. Bevan, LL.B., Bev. P. J. Tur- 
quand, and Messrs. Beal, Attenborough, and others. 
After a hymn and prayer, 

The Rev. Ll. D. Bevan, LL.B, read a paper on 
„Free and State Churches; their present relation- 
— os said — eee —— to 5 they 

esir speak ; those who profess and recognise 
practically the doctrines of a free church, but in 
many cases have crude and imperfect notions as to 
the principles which they acknowledge; and those 
who hold principles altogether opposed to those of a 
free church—men who believe in State Churches of 
what kind soever. They courted discussion from 
opponents, loving the truth better than their views 
of it; they only insisted on one condition—fairness, 
absence of confusion, and would give candid hearing 
to every one. In entering into this subject, he first 
observed that Free-Churchism is recognised as a 
practical and public question of the day, and, during 
the debate on the Irish Church Bill, they were as 
weary of hearing the names of Mr. Miall and the 
Liberationists in the mouths of the opposers of that 
bill, as of the name of the hon. member for Birming- 
ham in the debates upon the Reform Bill. 
(Laughter.) Assuredly, speakers must have been 
grateful to Providence for the existence of that 
gentleman and the society. This was an alto- 
gether different state of things from that 
which our fathers bore. Free-Church doctrines 
are not a growth of yesterday, although it is 
true that the enforcement of them on the 
2383 side bas not been very long in vogue. 

vluntaryism and Dissent are two different sides of 
the same thing. Dissent used to be looked down 
upon as a kind of fanatical excess, belonging in its 
nature to ignorant, uncultivated men. Trne, now 
and then, it became rampant, and politicians re- 
cognised it fora moment, but only to depress it as 
fast as they could. But now, Voluntaryism has 
asserted itself as a law of modern life; the Irish 
Church Bill bringing it into this clear prominence. 
Referring to some of the Churches and their re- 
spective aspects, he turned first to Ireland, where he 
found an entire absence of a State-Church. Of 
course, pending reconstruction, the Irish Church is 
still an Establishment; but that which is still an 
Establishment is the dying part of it; that part 
which lives is altogether free, and he rejoiced at the 
force and energy which the brethren had shown in 
their critical affairs. Komanism may be left to 
itself, and he is a bold man who dares to predict 
what may be the future of that communion. In 
Scotland, Presbyterianism had gone to sleep in the 
arms of State; but it woke up when Chalmers and 
others marched forth to assert their liberty, and what 
the Free Churches are now, needs no telling. Coming 
south, it was found that, under the English Estab- 
lishment, Wales had become virtually heathen. 
The revival of religion in that Principality, com- 
mencing as it did within the Church, was compelled 
to go out of it, and Voluntaryism has flooded the 
land with a simple and well-known Gospel. 
In justice, however, he was compelled to sa 
that, owing to the spread of the Engli 
tongue, there are clergymen in Wales of emi- 
nent powers, of weighty character, and great 
influence. After referring to Jamaica, which will 
shortly bejin a state of Free-Churchism, Mr. Bevan 
referred particularly to England. Here the aboli- 
tion of the State-Church would undoubtedly take 
place last. The classes who are almost without ex- 
ception members of that Church, have their strong- 
holds in English counties; and Voluntaryism has 
not made that progress here that it had made else- 
where. But it has made progress, and greatly, too. 
The Zimes, perhaps the most perfect reflection of the 
English upper classes, said, There can be no ques- 
tion that the tendency of things is towards disestab- 
lishment.” ‘ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Bevan, “ your 
Church is doomed. From a ship that’s going her 
last voyage they say the rats will by some strange 


subject is instructive, and we are glad to note the instinct emigrate. That great brown fellow, the 


evident sincerity with which “ Anglicanus writes 
about labours of love and conciliation. But, we 
must add, love is not to be bought by stooping, nor 
conciliation by open invitations to what may be 


compiled pamphlet. ame gh rat n has led the 
way, and he genérally knows when to leave a ship.“ 
vig pnd JS ee ee 95 4 oe 1 f * 22 2 (Loud laughter.) The atmosphere is laden with Free- 


Churchism, and it is wonderful how the nature of 
workers. One of the most zealous and useful of men becomes affected by what is thus an undefined 


termed flunkeyism. 


It is singular that while this question is being 
discussed another of a very opposite nature should 
arise. There are Churchmen who would gladly see 
Nonconformists occupy their pulpits, and there are, 
no doubt, some Nonconformists who would accept 


these was the late Rev. William Thorn, of Win- 
chester. Many years ago, long before we ourselves 
took up our pen, Mr. Thorn was writing in favour 
of the principles which we advocate. He was an 
acute controversialist, and was possessed of large 
information, especially upon subjects relating to 
ecclesiastical politics and history. He wasan admir- 


feeling all round about them. This is the insensibie 
conviction, more potent than argument or demon- 
stration. It affect the undercurrent of a man’s life 
and being :— 

Below the surface stream, shallow and light, 

Of what we say we feel; below the stream, 

As light of what we think we feel, there flows 


With noiseless current strong, obscure, and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed. 


the position of preachers in Established Church able tract-writer, having a special faculty in that It is upon this central stream that the spirit of 
pulpits; but at the same time there are Churchmen | direction, and the circulation of his remarkably 2 Che ih sith — The 9 the 
who would be equally glad to be rid of their ecclesi- | pointed productions of this kind, has had more to do ie ool — Bo The ‘ny godly val — 
astical privileges, if, at the same time, they could in the formation of public opinion of the present 


n ‘ ‘ upon some whom they would imprison; the laity 
throw off the disabilities of their ecclesiastical | generation, than any of us probably are able ade- | demand a greater share in the management of the 


position. Thirty-four clergymen, including Pro- | quately to appreciate. He was, emphatically, a man 


fessor Brewer, Mr. Froude, Mr. Jowett, Mr. Rogers, 
and Mr. Sedgwick, have addressed the Premier in 
favour of an Act of Parliament which would relieve 
them of their position as clergymen of the Churoh of 


of acute ability and unusual intellectual activity. 
He wrought for his own generation with all his 
might, and wrought in earnest. He has died in 


the fulness of age, and the few words we can say 


Church’s affairs. The social marks between Church- 
men and Dissenters are breaking down, while the 
inconvenience of an establishment that is a Church 
of Christ, ruled by a minister, as the English Church 
has now become, are keenly felt, and most felt by 
the members and ministers of that Church itself, In 
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conclusion, Mr. Bevan said: —“ I stand by and 
point to you all the clear evidence of the coming 
event, whose shadow is cast before it; an event 
which, I believe, wisdom, good temper, earnestness, 
and religion, would defer for a long while from the 
English Church ; but as she now exists, torn asunder 
by men who hesitate not to hurl the harshest abuse 
at each other, and evidence not the love wherewith a 
man should love an enemy, an event which I believe 
is hastening rapidly, whose summons at the door I 
even now can hear. Well to those churches who are 
ready for the coming!” (Cheers.) 

After a short pause, as no one seemed disposed to 
rise upon the other side, the Rev. W. K. Rowe 
briefly addressed the meeting. 

The Rev. Isaac Doxsey said it was not to bo ex- 
pected that the present generation of young men 
should take so deep an interest in the subject of dis- 
cussion as was felt by those who had endured the 
persecution of the Church in days of old. Many of 
their legal disabilities had been entirely removed, 
and, in the agitation of this question, they were 
frequently asked what they had to complain of, whv 
could not they rest and be thankful’? But they 
should not rest, they could not be thankful until every 
vestige of predominance had been utterly abolished. 
The graveyard of the parish must no longer be re- 
garded as the freebold of the clergyman; his legal 
right to interdict the burial of their dead with the 
services of their respective ministers must at once be 
abrogated ; the Universities must be thrown opon to 
their sons on terms of perfect equality, and the re- 
wards of learning and of genius be impartially dis- 
tributed. These were practical issues for which 
they were now contending, and his feelings as a 
father and his sense of duty as a citizen, forbade his 
silent acquiescence in a state of things so contrary 
0 4. — the principles of justice and of equity. 

eers. 

Mr. HAnTRID saw no signs of that reaction which 
was said, in certain quarters, to be coming over the 
opinions of the people. But if that should be the 
case hereafter, the only way to meet it was to con- 
tend for principle in opposition to expediency. When 
they were asked what would become of all our 
country villages if the State-Church were abolished, 
they must guard against admitting that the 3 
was insuperable. The Gospel would be preach 
more widely than it is at present, on the voluntary 
principle; and though at first the proclamation of 
the truth might be in some degree imperfect, the en- 
larged experience of the teachers and a better 
system of organisation would very soon improve 
their talents, increase the efficacy of their labours, 
and overtake the spiritual wants of the community. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Harpy, after thanking Mr. Bevan for bis 
admirable paper, said that they should be prepared 
to meet intelligently every argument of their oppo- 
nents. And one of these which had been frequently 
advanced, though somewhat plausible, could very 
easily be answered. It was affirmed, for instance, 
that it was the duty of the State to make provision 
for the education of the people in religion. And this 
was based on the assumed analogy between a ruler 
and a father. But he could not possibly admit that, 
in this case, there was any real similarity. He 
thought the simile of partnerships in business or 
directorates in public companies was much more 
apposite to the relation of the Government 
to the people. And what should they think 
of a partner of a firm, or a director in a public 
company, who, because he felt it is duty to teach the 
ignorant around him, should take the money of the 
partnership, or of the public company to build a 
Dissenting chapel, and to support a teacher of what 
he perhaps most conscientiously believed, but what 
his partners or the shareholders did not believe to be 
the truth? But suppose that he paid one teacher to 
preach one form of doctrine, and a second to attempt 
to prove the teaching of the first was false, would 


not the absurdity of the thing be so palpable that no 


amount of sophistry could hide it for a single moment ? 
Then look at the injustice of taking other people’s 


money to pay for the support of what they dis- 


approved. But that, in brief, is what the State is 
doing with the property of the nation. He contended, 
then, that it the logical consequences of a principle 
were absurd, the principle itself was equally absurd. 
And why should bishops sit as peers in the House of 
Lords, the interested representatives of their own 
exclusive order, and of the clergy, and the dignitaries 
of the Church? The Established Church had much 
the larger share of all the wealth and influence of 
the land; but only compare the results of the two 
principles—the compulsory and the voluntary? It 
was high time that something were done. In the 
interests of the Church herself, the laity should take 
the thing in hand, and resolve that she should be 
delivered from the bondage of the State. Then 
would she have a fair chance of usefulness, and rise 
to a much higher place in the affections of her 
o hildren than she had ever yet attained. (Cheers.) 
Mr. CuLVERWELL said that he was perfectly 
amazed at the progress of the principle of the Libera- 
tion Society. Years ago the question was scarcely 
noticed by the public press; now, we havo leader 
after leader on the subject, and go where you will it 
is everywhere talked about. Ho was in the habit of 
travelling a great deal through the country, and five 
out of every six of the commercial men with whom 
he came in daily contact, were of opinion that we 
must havea Free Church. He thought the object 
of the Society was, in many circles, grievously mis- 
understood; he would not say that it was wilfully 
misrepresented. In conversation with a clergyman 
the other day, he found it difficult to make him 
understand the ground of his dissent from the 
Establishment. ‘I know,” said the minister, that 


you attend a place of worship where the liturgy 
is used; you say yourself that you have no objec- 
tion to a modified Episcopacy ; why, then, are you 
a Dissenter from the Church of England ? It did 
not seem to have occurred to him that my dissent 
was founded, not upon the doctrines or the ritual of 
the Established Church, but on the fact of its con- 
nection with the State; and this imperfect know- 
ledge of our principles is much more common than 
many would imagine. It was, therefore, most im- 
portant that these conferences should be generally 
held, so that our opponents may not be left in 
ignorance of the real object we are striving to ac- 
* (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. P. J. Turavanp and the Rev. A. 
CarERN moved and seconded a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Bevan for his excellent paper, and the meeting 
terminated with the usual acknowledgement to the 
chairman. 


An agitation is rising among the lay delegates to 
the Irish Church Convention, caused by the publica- 
tion of a draft constitution for the Church, which a 
large party among them consider gives much too 
great power to the Episcopacy. ‘These dissentients 
are holding private meetings, and confedorating 
together to prepare for a struggle in the Convention 

ainst the bishops and their supporters. A section 
of the clergy, by no means small in number, have 
already shown their sympathy with the more 
„% Protestant body of the delegates, and have 
attended some of their assemblies. A protest to 
which they are procuring signatures, appears in the 
columns of the Evening Mail. It demands time for 
the fuller consideration of the draft :— 


We, the undersigned delegates to the General Con- 
vention of the Irish Church, desire to enter our solemn 
protest against the shortness of the time allowed us for 
the consideration of the draft of the constitution of the 
Irish Church, before we are officially summoned to 
decide upon the same in General Convention. We 
think it of vital importance that full time should be 
allowed, not only to us, but also to our constituents, to 
consider all the details of the proposed constitution, 
and to express their sentiments on the matter for our 
information. 

Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., is to preside in the New 
Town Hall, Hackney, on Wednesday, 16th February, 
over a conference for discussing the question ol The 
Bearing of National Religious Establishments on 
Free Thought and Enquiry.” The Rev. J. Allanson 
Picton, M.A., is announced to open, after which we 
understand free discussion will be invited. The 
question is an important and 222 one, we 
therefore trust both sides will be well represented. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Post is of opinion that the scheme for the re- 
organisation of the Irish Church is by no means 
wanting either in completeness or in evidence of a 
determination to accept frankly the new state of 
things. The laity are for the first time freely 
brought into the pale of the Church, not merely as a 
body to be governed, but as themselves taki 
in the government. This isnosmall advance to have 
made, and the Church can only gain by it increased 
strength and influence. Probably the time is not 
far distant when all affected by it will look back with 
unmixed satisfaction to the Act of Parliament which 
has afforded the only possible opportunity that could 
be given of effecting a peaceful revolution ; and which 
has enabled the Church at once to broaden its founda- 
tions, to bring itself into harmony with the present 
times, and to provide means which will secure that it 
shall always be in sympathy with the future. 

The Telegraph asserts that the new Irish Church 
will be the old Irish Church without the State. The 
Crown will not present to vacant sees or livings; in 
everything else the Trish Church will be as before. 
Even its name is preserved by the Act—it will still 
be the Church of Ireland.” It will worship in the 
same buildings. It will still have archbishops, 
bishops, archdeacons and deans. If, in addition, a 
commutation scheme is well helped by a liberal 
sustentation fund, we may see even the finance of the 
Church little affected by the revolution. It is curious 
to contrast this clinging to old ways on the part of 
an Act of Parliament Church, with the “startling 
novelties’ produced, regardless of precedent or ex- 
pense, on the older ye at Rome. Nor can we fail 
to commend the judgment or to welcome the 
enlarged spirit which has guided the reconstruc- 
tors, through the most disturbing influences, in this 
really sound and skilful execution of their arduous 
work: since it has so decidedly resulted in preserving 
the harmony and moral connection previously sub- 
sisting between the Irish branch and the main body 
of the National Church, and thus in keeping open the 
most desirable possibilities of the future. 

The Standard maintains that in some respects the 
new constitution suggests reforms which might use- 
fully be imported into the Church of England. 
Among these is the admission of the non-beneficed 
clergy to the clerical franchise, English Churchmen, 
too, will envy their Irish brethren the regulation 
which restricts the just privileges of the luity to those 
who are bond fide Church- members. The proposed 
constitution grants those rights to the full, but it 
carefully guards against the pretensions of out- 
siders. Such an anomaly us the election of a 
Roman Catholic or a Jew as a churchwarden, which 
is quite possible with us, and has actually occurred 
under the existing law, is jealously barred by the 
provisions of the constitution, which are emphatic in 
insisting that none but professing members of the 
Church shall have any control or authority in the 
management of ite affairs. These, however, are but 
minor compensations for the heavy calamity which 


has befallen the Irish Church. The victim is allowed 


Gurdon, and E. R. 


— — 


to go free, but cruelly maltreated and robbed - almost 
to the last penn 


y. 
Spectator pronounces the draft constitution 
for the Irish just been 

w 


Fhe oaly 


nature. The framers have clearl 

mainly to resist innovation, to keep the statutes of 
the Church unchanged, and they have certainly suc- 
ceeded. Changes in the constitution can be pro- 


posed only once in three years, and when 
they must be carried by a two-thirds majority in 
three orders and two Houses—that is, in fact, must 
be carried by a nearly unanimous Church.: As the 
Church is not unanimous, or anything like it, the 
effect of this proviso will be that nothing can be 
carried except by menace or revolution, and that 
the majority will constantly be subject to the veto 
of @ minority, the votes of ninety-nine laymen, for 
example, being cancelled by the votes of filty-one. 
Men who speak English will never bear that posi- 
tion long, more especially when they have a final 
remedy in their own hands. The committee, we 
dare say, were afraid of the numerical predomi- 
nance of the Calvinistic party, a predominance 
which may be increased by the new distribution of 
tronage; but they should have relied upon the 
ouse of ‘Bishops, and not — an arrangement 
certain to appear * and always provocative of 
intense bitterness. ppose both orders grant votes 
to female communicants by heavy majorities, but 
majorities 2 short ot two-thirds, do the committee 
think the House will sit down content under the veto 
of the beaten fraction? There will be an instant 
agitation for a revision of the Constitution, to which 
both Houses will have to submit under penalty of a 
secession—a fatal example, sure to be followed when- 
ever the party spirit rises high. The first necessity 
for a constitution of this kind is that it should work 
smoothly until it has been solidified by time, and 
this can only be secured by allowing the majority 
that power which Englishmen by habit and tradition 
are acoustomed to consider just. The bishops must 
rely upon themselves, and not sacrifice the whole 
popularity of the system from a feeble dread of having 
to face a majerity of their flocks. 

The Saturday Review holds that the draft consti- 
tution is a very sufficient answer to the alarmists 
who doubted whether it would be possible to frame 
such an organisation as should answer to the require- 
ments of the Act of Disestablishment. To whut ex- 
tent it will be acceptable to the Convention which is 
to meet in Dublin on Tuesday week is of course a 
different question ; but those who quarrel with it 
must do so, if they wish to be consistent, on the 
22 that it too exactly reproduces the ecolesias- 

cal system which has hitherto been in operation, 
not on the ground that such a reproduction is im- 
practicable when deprived of parliamentary assist- 
ance. It was obvious all along that the pro of 
a constitutional committee ought to be of the most 
conservative type possible. It reste with those mem - 
bers of the Church who think desirable to 
convince the Convention that they have right on 
their side; the duty of the committee is to show the 
minimum of change which will be needed to adapt 
the customary ecclesiastical law to the new con- 
ditions under which it will have to be administered, 
They have done their work extremely well. 

The Economist considers some of the most notice- 
able provisions of the proposed plan to be the pro- 
visions made for discussing and voting in both the 
Diocesan and General Synod on the measures pro- 
posed in them. If the clergy are wise, they will 
exercise their power of voting by orders very spar- 
ingly indeed, unless the object is to overcome objec- 
tion in the Upper House by an exhibition of unani- 
mity. It would be in the 1 d dangerous 
for the two orders in the Lower House to fall 
asunder into a regular clerical and lay party; and 
the only way to prevent this will be to acquiesce 
— 1 in the vote of the absolute majority, 
whether or not there happens to be a majority of 
either order, taken separately, opposed to the bill. 
The 2 for patronage hu ve evidently been 
very carefully considered, but seem to give too little 
power to the laity in case of a bishop, and to the 
parishioners of the parish in the case of an ordinary 
cure. No doubt it may be said that as the chief 
duties of the bishop will beto rule the clergy, theclergy 
are more directly interested in the choice than the 
laity. Vos; but in whose interest is it desirable that 
he should rule them—in the interest of the clergy 
themselves, or of the laity, whom the clergy are to 
teach? The laity have a far more important stake 
in the choice than the clergy. It is no case of mere 
self-government where men voluntarily elect the 
authority to which they wish to be subject. With 
these exceptions, the arrangements seem on a first 
glance very fair in conception. And at all events 
the whole scheme for a first draft does very grout 
a indeed to the ingenuity and impartiality of its 
uuthors. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS. 

A meeting in furtherance of the movement for the 
abolition of University testa was held in Mr, 
Noverre's Room, Norwich, on Thursday afternoon, 
Sir Willoughby Jones presided. Among those present 
we (Norfolk News) observed Sir George Young, Canon 
Heaviside, S. Gurney Buxton, J. J. Colman, W. 
Hardy Cozens-Hardy, H. Lee Warner, R. T. 
edehouse, Eeqs.; Mesers. J. 
H. Tillett, O. Jecke, J. D. H. Smith, T. Jarrold, J. 
Fieber, K B. Miller, J. Harmer, Cooke (Horstead), 
J. Orfeur, J. Swann, I. O. Taylor, I. B. Coaks, J. 
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Youngs, Tillyard, Howlett, J. Copeman 
J. Freeman, Hunter, Paul, J. 
Fox; the Revs. J. Thurtell, A. Napier, J. H i 
G. Gould, J. D. H. Smyth, Shelley (Yarmouth), H. 
Jones, J. Crompton, J. J. J. and o 
Several ladies were also present, among them being 
Miss Martineau, Mrs. Barwell, 
After a short s 
no-compromise vein, 
Sir Gro. Youna came forward to move the first 
resolution :— | : 
eeting, all professorships, 
se ed cer 1 and emol ument re 
the National Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, wi 
the exception of such as ore covipnes. to goorempa teal 
fanctions, should be thrown open all subjects of her 
„ without the enforcement of any preliminary religious 


The s of Sir George was able and exhaustive, 
and, as it was full of interesting historical informa- 
tion relative to a movement which is near its triumph, 
we copy from our contemporary the greater portion 
of the speech :— | 


There was a time when they were national—when no 
member of this nation was excluded from the dignities 
and emoluments of the offices of the Universities of 
Oxford andCambridge. The alteration which had come 
about dated from many years ago, in times to which 
Englishmen could not look back with the greatest 
pleasure and gratification. In ancient times, when the 
whole of this nation was united, out wardly at all events, 
in one form of faith, there was no di in the matter. 
Before the t colleges were founded, the emoluments 
of the University were very small indeed. The only 
provision then made for supplying indigent students 
with the means of pursuing their education was by 
means of loans from the University chest, advanced upon 

r security, to be repaid when the parties were in a 
— to do 0. This being found insufficient for the 
purpose, men holding high public positions, some of 
them monarchs, founded the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the envy of other countries and the jealousy 
ok other Universities. There was then no exclusion 
from the colleges—no tests were enforced. The-subject 
had not thenarisen. After the Reformation, differences 
of opinion in religion beeame so important as to be 
recognised, From that time to the present, our history 
consisted, in the first place of vain and foolish efforts to 
abolish differences of opinion, and in the next place of 
the steady gra in the abolition of all those restrio- 
tions by which foolish people thought to persuade and 
compel their neighbours to think as they did. We 
have now very nearly arrived at the conclusion of the 
latter chapter of our history. In the reign of James I., 
before the Puritan element had decidedly seceded 
from the Oburch of England, Archbishop Laud at 
Oxford enacted, as Chancellor of the University, a set 
of statutes under which that University was 


governed 
till a very recent i By those statutes it was 
provided — 2 enter the University as a 


atudent without signing the Thirty-nine Articles, that 
nobody could take a degree without signing again, and 
that nobody could take any office without ug them 
once more. At Cambri the signing of the Articles 
had never been the rule; but something which came to 
tty nearly the same thing, the signing of the 36th 
on, one article in which expresses assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, was enacted by James I., by his 
“own free will and pleasure,” and by no other consti- 
tational means. The wisdom of that monarch is not 
rally ranked in the first class of intellects. ( Hear, 
ear, and laughter.) In the interregoum of the Com- 
monwealth, most of those regulations and tests were 
swept away, only, however, to be restored with the 
toration. than the Act of Uniformit 
was . provisions were instituted. 
One section of the Act Wu e the assent of every one 
taking a fellowship in the Universities to a long decla- 
ration, of which at present only a single line remained, 
namely, that which required Fellows to promise confor- 
mity to the Liturgy of the Church of Bugland as by law 
established. Speaking on what he called the chapter 
relating to the removal of these teste, Sir George said, 
that in the year 1772, an association, principally com 
posed of the clergy, presented to the House of Commons 
what was known as the“ Feathers Tavern Petition, 
a petition for the relaxation of these University tests. 
t petition was rejected, after a debate, by the House 
of Commons. The og Mr. Burke, who was some- 
what of a Tory in those days, delivered a very violent 
n the motion, and of which he had grace 
after to be asbamed. A considerable result never - 
theless followed: for at Cambridge, which was the 
birthplace of the petition, there was substituted by the 
Senate for the signature to the 36th Canon, the simple 
declaration of Church-membership—that was to say, by 
this Act they relieved the consciences of many excellent 
members of the Church who were not able to express 
r full assent to all the provisions of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. To that slight modification he ascribed in a 
tde the difference of opinion between Oxford and 
mbridge. At Oxford, however, they went from bad to 
worse. In 1803, when the Oxford Examination Statute 
was enacted, an examination in the Thirty-nine Articles 


was also required from all undergraduates. From that 
time to 1856, no reluxations followed. In 1832, a peti- 
tion was ted to the House of Commons, signed 


by sixty-three resident fellows of the University of Cam 
bridge, praying for the opening of the University to all 
persons, whatever their religious opinions might be 
That led to long debates, and to some very important 
divisions. A bill for 13 open the Universities to 
Dissenters was passed through the House of Commons 
by the first reformed Parliament by a majority of 371 
to 147, but was rej by the House of Lords 
by a majority of 187 to 8. That is very much 
state of the case; and it seemed to be re- 
served for the first Reformed Parliament of another 
Reform Bill to pass the measure which the first 
Reformed Parliament of thirty years ago could not pass. 
(Applause.) The times t to that year contain 
many encouraging feature. e Commission to inquire 
into — state of ‘the Universities, moved by Mr. 
w 9 
passing of two statutes under which the 
are at peasant ant Under the Ox n 
passed in 1854, . ol was thrown open 
etddents, whatever their 2 opinions might be, 


never been 


in the EE el to the 
ni 


together with the B. A. and corresponding degrees. 
The Cambridge Statute, passed two years later, went to 
the same extent, and a ste it | 
open all the rewards—all scholarships and exhibitions— 
to any person of the University, whatsoever his religious 
1 might be. The same result had been obtained 
at Oxford, not by Act of Parliament, 
effected in the statutes of the sev 
regard to the M.A. degree, the great test arose, and the 
reason was because the Masters of Arts were nominally 
and in late years really, the Governors of the Univer- 
sity, It was decided by the Parliament of that time 
that it must refase to all persons except members of the 
Church of England, the government of the University. 
Upon the M.A. degree depended all the offices of the 
University. But besides the offices all fellowships 
were kept closed. The result was that Dissenters began 
to come to Cambridge as students, and to distinguish 
themselves. Within four years after the passing of the 
Cambridge University Statute, a member of the Estab- 
lished Church in Scotland obtained the highest honour 
the University of Cambridge had to bestow. It had 
heard of before at „ that the 
senior wrangler should not be a fellow of his college; 
and when it became known in this instance that such 
would not be the case, a considerable sensation was 
created, as the young man was esteemed for his 
virtues and respected for his talents. The result was 
surprising. In the very next year a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, signed by seventy- 
four resident fellows of the University of Cambridge, 
declaring that the restriction of fellowships to mem- 
bers of the Church of England was found to work badly 
to the University, as it precluded from entering into 
the coll a man whom they all looked to as likely to 
bea teacher of mathematics. To their astonishment 
aud disgust, the very next year the same thin n 
happened. This time an English Dissenter obtained 
the same honour, He, too, was unable to take the 
fellowship. Young men whose minds were open to 
consider the subject without prejudice soon came to the 
conclusion that this state of things would not do, and 
that some change must be effected. Indeed, it was 
almost a matter of personal honour with some to take 
up the subject and form an opinion upon it. The seniors 
of the University also were very much interested in the 
question. A few years back a member of the college 
took a very high degree in moral philosophy, and it 
was intended to make him lecturer, but they were 
unable to do so because he had been brought upa Dis- 
senter. The result of these things was the introduction 
of a bill in 1862 to throw open fellowships, and to abolish 
the clause of the Act of Uniformity which closed them, 
by requiring every one who took a fellowship to promise 
conformity to the Liturgy of the Church of Kogland. 
About the same time a similar movement in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, which was rather to be ascribed to 
the general feeling that the tests were not fulfillin 
even the purpose for which they were pro „ caus 
Oxford men to petition Parliament and to promote 
the bill for throwing open the M.A. degree. In 
that degree there was a slight distinction between 
the two Universities—at Oxford, it was closed to 
all except members of the Church of England; 
at Cambridge, Dissenters by the University Act 
were admitted to it, but not to that which had 
been considered its privileges, such as being a mem- 
ber of the senate, a governor of the University, the 
right of voting for members, &c. From all these 
privileges Dissenters are still excluded. The admission 
of Dissenters to the M.A. degree without privilege was 
a mere sham, and totally unworthy of Parliament and 
of those who accepted it. Oxford men were asked to 
accept what was called the Cambridge compromise. But 
they said, as it had not worked well at Cambridge it 
would not do for them, and so two bills were brought in, 
one by Mr. Dodson and the other by Mr. Bouverie, neck 
and neck, and both received little favour. — ra 
scratched division they were dropped, and nothing more 
was done. Then came the second and third year, and 
the majority in the division list steadily incre in 
favour ef the abolition of University tests. At last it 
was found expedient to combine the two bills into one. 
These two bills, when thus united, were entrusted to Sir 
John Coleridge, whose able advocacy of them gave the 
movement a t impulse. One ay eg oe to be 
taken—that taken this year. Besides the Parliamentary 
tests, there are certain declarations exacted in the 
statutes of the different colleges from those who 
accepted office or obtained a fellowship. These tests, 
when first imposed, were not considered matters of much 
importance, because they were overlapped by the legis- 
lative tests. But they are of importance now, use 
if the legislative tests were abolished, those of 
the colleges would remain. It became a question 
some years ago whether those who promote 
this movement should go so far as to sweep 
away the college tests, or leave it to the colleges 
and confine Parliamentary movement to sweeping 
away the legislative tests. Since then it had been con- 
sidered by all who promote this question that if they 
did anything in the matter, they must make a clean 
sweep of it al er. (Applause.) All classes were 
interested in this question. Popular education is a 
national subject. The heart of England, it was said, 
is throbbing with a desire for a large and extensive 
measure of education. No subject now excited more 
sympathy among the people, attracted more attention 
among newspaper writers, or was more anxiously dis- 
cu by members of the Legislature. Every country 
had its great men; but for want of proper machinery to 
educate them, they were often lost to society. Primary 
education would only give the first step in their manu- 
facture. There must be secondary schools and 
universities; and these must be thrown open to the 
humblest as well as the highest, so that they might 
enable men to be of use to their country. After refer- 
ring to the meeting recently held at Cambridge advoca- 
ting the sweeping away of University tests, the speaker 
reviewed the réasons for their abolition. They were, 
because it was an injustice anda hardship to sons of 
Dissenters to be admitted to the race and denied the 
prize, and this prevented the Universities taking the 
position they ought to take as, national institutions ; 
because of the great burden upon conscience which 
existed in the present case in the instance of too many 
of those who hold offices and fellowships ; and because 


these tests did, not secure uniformity within the 
University, but, on the contrary, embittered re- 
ligious differences. (Oheers.) Sir George Young 


— 


further, because it threw 


but by the reform 
eral 4 — With | cated by 


— 


then warned them against listening to any compromise 
such as that for opening the Universities and keeping 
closed the colleges. The University was amply a 
corporation; without the colleges, they were so much 
waste paper. To throw open the Universities and not 
the colleges would be to perpetrate another sham like 
that perpetrated in 1863. Another compromise, advo. 
Lord Carnarvon, was that certain colleges 
should be handed over to various denominations, and 
some reserved for the Church of England. That had 
been received with no favour by the experienced. The 

and Universities are national institutions, and 
to hand them over to any section as private presents for 
perfecting their views did not at all mean that they were 
national. Another compromise that was likely to be 
proposed was that the tuitional offices should he 
reserved to the Church of England, while all others 
should be opened. This practically came to throwing 
nothing open; because those offices were the most im- 
portant things connected with the University. Sir 
George Young concluded by saying that no compromise 
must be accepted, but a measure carried that would 
totally abolish these tests; and to effect that object it 
was necessary that the people should support the Govern- 
ment, so that it should be carried not only through the 
Commons, but also through the Lords, by a triumphant 
majority. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Canon Hzavisipe seconded the resolu. 
tion. He thought it a ö compliment to the Uni- 
versities that the great Nonconformist body were so 
anxious to have doors that had been barred against 
them thrown open. He thought also it would be a 
great advantage to the Nonconformist ministers to 
have a University education, and that it would be a 
= blessing, inasmuch as it would bring men of 

ifferent opinions into friendly and social inter- 
course. He did not anticipate difficulty with the 
House of Lords. They were always wise enough 
and patriotic enough to give way when they found 
the sense of the country strongly expressed. Since 
he had found how Cambridge and Oxford had taken 
up this question, he felt it was settled. (Cheers.) 
It was a mere question almost of immediate settle- 
ment, and he heartily congratulated his Noncon- 
formist friends that it was so. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. Gurpon supported the resolution. Their 
duty was to push on the measure in every possible 
way—(Hear, hear)—and to tell Mr. Gladstone and 
the Government that we expect them to carry the 
measure. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Henry Lez Warner proposed the next reso- 
lution, as follows :— 

That in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable that a 


comprehensive measure finally to settſe this question shall be 
introdaced by her Majesty’s Government during the coming 
session, 


The speaker showed how the comfort and moral and 
social position of the young men at the colleges would 


be improved by leaving the scholarships open to both 
Church and Dissent. With respect to education, he 


said the best classical works were written by Non- 
conformists—by Germans. He did not suppose they 
could candidly become professors in the University 
of Cambridge. The best works on physical science 
were, of course, written by Nonconformists. The 
state of 4 science was rather questionable at 
both the Universities at the present moment. After 
all, Oxford was not able to keep men out who were 
not Church - of-Eugland men; for he had yet to learn 
that it was possible to reconcile the being a member 
of the Church of England with being a Comptist. No 
one could doubt that there were a great number of 
Nonconformists who were more in harmony with the 
spirit of the Church of England than many of those 
within her pale. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. J. Couman seconded the resolution. He felt 
that it was fitting and desirable that we should open 
the Universities to the rising generation. He did not 
sympathise with the blame that had been attached 
to the Government and Mr. Bright for some re- 
marks that had been made with respect to the 


difficulties of passing this resolution just now, 
He thought the men at the head of affairs knew 


what they were about. He did not believe they wished 
to shirk their responsibilities, but they wanted an 
expression of opinion from the people of the country. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. E. R. WopgnovsE, in an admirable speech, 
supported the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. | 

A third resolution was moved by the Rev. J. 
THURTELL, who showed the gradual emancipation 
of thought since the Reformation, and seconded by 
the Rev. G. Gobi, who briefly referred to the 
hardship he found it when a youth to be prevented 
from studying at Oxford, through not being able 
conscientiously to sign the — . This 
resolution was to the effect that the foregoing 
resolutions be communicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone by the chairman on behalf of the 
meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman on the motion of 
Mr. J. H. Truett, seconded by the Rev. A. Narrsr, 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


At a large public meeting held at Plymouth on 
Friday night, resolutions were passed for 1 
abolishing University tests, and throwing open 
excepting theological emoluments. A memorial was 
adopted to Mr. Gladstone, urgently praying for 
legislation on the subject during the present session. 

r. Walter Morrison, M.P. for the borough, 
sere that the abolition of tests would free great 
public institutions from the exclusively clerical 
control which had hitherto cramped their energies. 
Such a measure would send to the Universities the 
earnest we wy) class they now required to render 
them what they should be. He strongly opposed the 
Pusey-Carnarvon compromise, 


Concurrent exidow¢ 
ment, he said, would be fatal. 
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THE DISESTABLISHED IRISH CHURCH. 
(From the Times.) 

The members of the Irish Church have addressed 
themselves with commendable vigour to the task 
imposed on them by the Act of last session. It will 
have been noticed that the work has not been done 
without eliciting considerable differences of opinion 
and occasional collisions. This was inevitable; but, 
as is usually the case, freedom of discussion has 
proved an effectual means for inducing practical 
agreement. The committee appointed in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the Lay Con- 
ference ’’ have now prepared and published a draught 
constitution to be submitted to the General Conven- 
tion, which will sit in the ourrent year. This scheme 
appears, at all events, to possess the merit of being 
complete, concise, and intelligible. It necessarily 
contains a number of provisions which it would be 
troublesome to our readers to peruse in detail, and 
we offer them, therefore, a short sketch of its main 
provisions. 

The parish will be the unit of organisation. In 
each parish there will be two churchwardens, elected 

and appointed as at present. There will also be a 
vestry, composed of all male members of the con- 
gregation, and of all residents or owners of property 
in the parish who may sign a declaration that they 
are members of the Church of Ireland.” The 
Synod of each diocese may, however, further re- 

uire that each vestryman shall be a subscriber to 

e Church funds. The vestry thus composed is 
to elect from its own body a number of communi- 
cants, not less than three nor more than ten, who, 
with the incumbent, curate, and churchwardens, are 
to form a select vestry. This smaller body will have 
the control and charge of charitable and Church 
funds, will provide the requisites for Divine ser- 
vice, will keep the buildings in repair, and 
appoint and control all Ohurch officers and 
servants; but they will be subject to the autho- 
rity of the Diocesan Synod. From the parish 
we proceed to the diocese. In each there is to be 
a Diocesan * to consist of the Bishop, the in- 
cumbents, and curates, and of at least one synods- 
man elected foreach parish. The number of synods- 


men for each parish is to be the samo as the number | Ap 


of the officiating clergy, subject, however, to the 
future authority of the Synods themselves. Only 
those adult males will be qualified for the office of 
synodsman who shall sign a declaration that they 
are members and communicants of the Church of 
Ireland, and the elections for synodsmen, as for 
select vestrymen, are to be annual. The persons 
qualified to vote at the election of synodamen will 
be vestrymen. The Diocesan Synod is to meet 
annually, and a quarter of the clergy and of the lay 
representatives, with the Bishop or his Commissary, 
will form a quorum. The three orders of Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity are to sit together for business 
and for debate, and are to vote „unless six 
members of either clergy or laity demand a vote by 
Orders. The bishop has the right of veto on all acts 
agreed upon by the other two orders. If such a 
proposed act be twice rejected, an ap will lie to 
the College of Bishops, and their decision will be 
final. The Diocesan Synod thus constituted is to 
exercise legislative and administrative powers 
over the whole diocese, subject only to the 
authority of the General Synod; and it will 
appoint a Diocesan Council, to which it may 
delegate such of its functions as it may deem 
desirable. The Synod, for instance, will have power 
to rearrange benefices. From the combination of 
the dioceses arises the General Synod. This will 
consist of twoſhouses—the House of Bishops and that 
of representatives. The latter will contain 100 re- 
presentatives of the clergy, and 150 of the laity, dis- 
tributed proportionately among the various dioceses. 
The representatives must be adult male communicant 
members of the Irish Church, and will be elected for 
a period of three years. They are to be elected in 
Diocesan Synod, and the mode of their election is 
left very much at the discretion of the Diocesan 
Synods, except that the clergy alone are to vote for 
clerical, and laymen alone for lay, representatives. 
The ordinary meetings of this General Synod will be 
triennial. It will be the supreme legislative and ad- 
ministrative authority in the Church, but neither the 
General nor the Diocesan Synods will possess any 
judicial power. Bills may, with leave of the whole 
Synod, be originated in either house. Their principle 
is to be debated by the two houses sitting together ; 
but they must be passed by euch house separately. 
The clerical and lay representatives will vote together 
in the Lower House, unless a vote by orders be de- 
manded by six members of either order. It will be 
seen that this arrangement gives each order a power 
of veto upon the proposals of the other. Notice 
should also be taken of the great freedom allowed in 
the choice of representatives. Members of diocesan 
synods, or representatives from any diocese, need not 
be members of the Church in the parish or diocese 
for which they are elected. On the contrary, pro- 
vision is expressly made for the case of the same re- 
presentative or synodsman being elected by more than 
one parish or diocese. The freedom of choice, in 
short, will be similar to that a by Parliamentary 
constituencies. It seems probable that this will afford 
a valuable guarantee for the representation of all 
classes of opinion. 


In addition to these legislative and administrative 
authcrities, there remain three most important bodies 
to be constituted. One is the Representative Body, 
which may hold property under the requirements of 
the 'rish Church Act. It will consist of all the arch- 
bishops and bishops, of one clerical and one 
lay selected member for each diocese, to be 
elde. zd by the olerical and lay representa: 


tives respectively in General 8 
rein 


od. These elected 
r number of lay 
members, equal to the number of dioceses, subject to 
the approval of the General Convention. The 
selected and “co-opted ” members will retire by ro- 
tation once in every three years, but will be eligible 
for per sey paren The body thus constituted will 
not only hold property, but may possess and exercise 
such of the powers of the General Synod as the Synod 
shall see fit to entrust to it. The second important 
authority to which we referred is that which is to be 
intrusted with patronage. Each Diocesan Synod is 
to elect a Committee of Patronage,” consisting of 
three clerical and lay members of the Synod. 0 
parishioners of each parish will also elect three 
persons, with the qualifications of synodsmen, to be 
the “nominators” for the parish. Upon a vacancy 
in a cure of souls, the Committee of Patronage, 
together with the parochial ministers, are to form a 


“Board of Patronage.“ They will submit the names 
of three clergymen to the Bishop, who will nominate 


one of them or assign his reasons, an appeal from 
which will lie to the College of Bishops. If the 
nominators prefer, they may leave the nomination 
to the Bishop. The Board of Nomination is further 
empowered to make special arrangements for patron- 
age in the case of private endowments. In the case 
of episcopal vacancies the Diocesan Synod is to meet ; 
the clerical representatives are to elect three clergy- 
men, by voting papers, one of whom must belong to 
some other diocese. These names are to be submitted 
for approval to the lay representatives, who are to 
vote by ballot. When these names have thus been 
agreed on, they are to be returned to the College of 
rty + by whom the final selection is to be made. 
At fhe meeting of the Synod two-thirds of each 
Order must be present, two-thirds of the clerical 
members present must concur in every nomination. 
There remains, perhaps, a still more important ele- 
ment in the constitution of the ecclesiastical 
tribunals ; and we are glad to see that on this head 
a liberal scheme is proposed. The Diocesan Courts 
will be similar to those now existing, except, of 
course, that they will be vastly simplified. The chiof 
point in the constitution of the“ Full Court of the 
General Synod, which will be the ultimate Court of 
. This will consist of the two Archbishops 

and the Bishop first in order of precedence, with 
three laymen. These are to be taken in order from 
not more than ten, nor less than six lay members, to 
be nominated by the General Synod, and they must 
either be, or have been, Judges or Masters in 
Chancery. The presence of two prelates and two 
laymen is to be necessary for the competence of the 
Court, and the quorum must be either four or six, so 
as to equalise the episcopal and lay members. A 
fairer or more competent Court could hardly be con- 
stituted, and it is instructive to observe how closely 
it resembles the English Court of Final rs ye 

We have still to state what the Laws and Articles 
of the Church will be. The draught Constitution 
simply re-affirms the doctrine and discipline of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. No change 
can be made in any of the existing Canons or 
Articles except by a bill passed by majorities of two- 
thirds in each of the Orders in the General Synod. 
A concluding memorandum suggests that it may be 
expedient to revise the Canons and to codify the law 
of the Church; but that this task had better be re- 
ferred to the first ordinary meeting of the General 
Synod. Such is the substance of this draught 
Report. It would appear that, if it be adopted, the 
Irish Church will start in its new career without an 
great revolution in its existing system. It 
simply have acquired the right of managing its own 
affuirs at the cost of surrendering its endowments. 
That this is a heavy price is rendered evident by an 
able financial memorandum appended to the report. 
But we apprehend there are not a few thoughtful 
persons who, on reading this sketch, may consider 
that the price is not too great for the advantage. 


COMMUNION BETWEEN CHURCHES, 


There has been an interesting dence on 
this subject in the Times, arising out of the Greek 
Archbishop of Syra and Tenos having been (erro- 
neously) reported to have joined an Anglican proces- 
sion, ro in his vestments, in York Minster, and 
afterwards pronounced the benediction in Greek. 
Nonconformist points out that the Archbishop is 
no doubt a very excellent man, but he is a priest of 
the most corrupt Church in Ohristendom; he is also 
an alien. What would be the effect if your next 
Monday's impression contained the following ?— 

The Rev. R. W. Dale, the able and uent chair- 
man of the Con Union, t i 
service under the dome of St. Paul’s. 
Raleigh is expected to preach next Sunday. 
Greek Arch may even pronounce the bene- 
diction over the head of the Primate of England. 
An English Nonconformist minister may not avail 
himself of all the advantages of our national Universi- 
ties, churches, and burial-grounds. These facts are 
very significant to the members of the Protestant free 
Churches of England.“ 

„% Anglicanus”’ (Dean Stanley), in replying to the 
above, notes that at the proceedings in the Jerusalem 
Chamber there was at least one eminent Noncon- 
formist minister, who did not take umbrage at the 
benediction being pronounced after dinner by the 
Greek Archbishop, in the presence of four English 
Bishops and of the Dean of Westminster. And 
there were other Nonconformist ministers who after- 
wards did not scruple to be presented to the Arch- 
bishop and receive his blessing, even if he were (as 
your correspondent believes) ‘a priest of the most 
corrupt church in Chri om,’ and ‘ also an alien.’ 
They were able to perceive that Christian intercourse 


—— 


and courtesies can be ex between the 
of different Churches without ng an 
with all that the several Churches have at 


Tests. As regards 2 the restriction whi 
prevents the clergy of the Established 


granting their use depends on a si 
Act of Parliament (13 & 14 

seo. 19), which would be removed at once if the Non- 
conformists would show as much energy and 
unanimity in combining with the many Churchmen 
who desire its repeal or modification as they did last 


ear in combining against the two chief 
— ot Ireland 

W N mat cote 
in on at the » in 
simply an introduction of a few English ministers of 
religion to a distinguished foreigner. No eocclesias- 
tical authority wos assumed on the one side, and no 
ecclesiastical submission was expressed on the other. 
They felt that Christian intercourse and courtesies 
can be e between the olergy of different 
Churches,” without implying any dee of the 
peculiarities of the Greek Church. pecting the 
interchange of pulpits, I sympathise most deeply 
in the desire of “ Anglicanus,” and would earnestly 
unite with him and other Churchmen in seeking 
such an alteration of the law as would allow Non- 
conformists to preach in the churches of the Estab- 
lishment.” . 

% Nonconformist” rejoins that his complaint was 

nst the lack of such Ohristian courtesies as were 
own to the Greek Archbishop on the part of the 


Anglican ol in their official intercourse with 
ministers of Nonconformist churches. The seal of 
University authorities against tests is of 


but recent growth, or injustiee would not have been 
done to such men as Mr. Aldis. Why,“ he asks, 
“are not the clergy as ready to extend the same 
sympathy and courtesies to their fellow-countrymen 
as to an alien Archbishop. Surely ‘Anglicanug) cannot 
expect the Nonconformist ministers to force them- 
selves into the pulpits of the Established Church in 
the face of the non possumus of the — of the 
Church. It is a long way from the dinner-table to the 
Jerusalem Chamber to the pulpit in St. pee eae 
Westminster; a much longer way than us 
imagines it to be; a way Nerves by customs, preju- 
dice, and I fear, priestly instinots.“ 

Dr. Raleigh writes that, though in some general 
sympathy with “ Nonconformist,” he is more in 
agreement with Anglicanus.” The question is 
one which concerns the relations, fraternal and 
public, which exist, or which a to exist, 7228 
different sections of the Chris le of 
country. That question, on the one side, 
by public law, or by long custom which has 
the force of law. Custom is elastic, and law be 
changed. The 1 wee a better state of 
things than that which at present 283 
bably, be but slow; but surely it is eminently 
able that an element of kindly feeling should p 
and distinguish its growth. To take the 
services of the National Church—even in a cathedral 
—could bo, I should think, no object of ambition to 
any Nonconforming minister, unless he were called 
to this in a simple and natural way, by the Christian 
welcome of those who have those services in trust 
and in accordance with the 8 conviction 
the ro gt § It is every way fair to say to Noncon- 
formists who wish ampler recognition of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood in respect than law or custom 
have hitherto permitted Labour for what yon 
desire, charitab 7 constitutionally, in conj 
with the many Churchmen who show that they desire 
it too, as Englishmen have to labour for other good 
thi and when the time is ripe it will come.’ 
With all deference to my unknown Nonconforming 
i to see how the denial of Christian 
00 a 


ished ald help the 
and feral aoly af home, or Bow th 


cause of a free and 
manifestation of that courtesy can hinder 
In a final letter 


York Minster, the Archbishop of Syra joined in their 
procession, and had a distinguished 2 

to him among the English deter. 
Westminster, he took no part in the 


their 
the ess in bis 
expect that Ind 
welcome an 


. the 
relation of Nonconformists to the Church of Eng- 


land, I will venture to im u my Non- 
conformist” adversary (if will allow me 60 
much jurisdiction over him) the delightful penance 
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— 


reading Mr. Matthew Arnold’s admirable and 
essay in the Cornhill Magazine of this 
‘Paritanism and the Uburch of Eng- 


rg 


urches will be most easily diesolved, and 
the efforts of Churchmen to remove the reetrictions 
which impede a more genial intercourse will be most 
effectually aided. With them, I fully acknowledge 
the difficulty and delicacy of the task. It is for this 
very reason that I hail any sym of their com- 
with Churchmen, not (as year) to scatter 
exclude, and destroy, but to build up, enlarge, an 
edify. The ey ogee of the Act of Uni- 
formity have alread * — reduced, since 
even under those her conditions) Howe and 
claimed to preach in the pulpits of the Eng- 
lish Church. Any one who will ertake to show 
how they may, without introducing confusion, be 
reduced yet further, will confer a signal benefit, not 
less on the Established Church than on Nonconfor- 
mists. It must be a work of time and of care, but 
if it be on both sides a labour of love, it will un- 
doubtedly be brought to pass. 


THE BROAD-CHURCH PROGRAMME. 


The London 1 of the Western Morn- 
ing News gives the following as the Broad-Church | 
programme :— Among the subjects which it is 
proposed to include are Church government, 
ritual, and education. The reformers would sub- 
divide the larger dioceses, abolish the forms of 
election and confirmation of bishops, promote a 
better diocesan organisation, and encourage the 
— yg hold communication with the bishops 
and ng members of other Churches. They 
parochial Church councils, have 
revised by a royal commission, 
obtain some provision for enforcing the repair or 
ne the disuse of Church fabrics, and increase 
the Ch nage in public hands, They ask, 
also, if of patronage ought not to bo estab- 
lished ; if there ought not to be an appeal against 
undesirable appointments, and how the scandal of the 
sale of livings can best be abated. They would 
abolish clerical subscription, remove all obstacles to 
the renunciation of holy orders, and lay upon a 
public prosecutor the duty of proceeding against 
clerical offenders. They would place the Atha- 
nasian Creed, without a rubric, at the end of the 
Prayer-book, allow persons not in the Anglican 
orders to preach, subject to the inhibition of the 
or „ revise the services by royal commission 
substitute ‘ accept’ for believe in the question and 
the answer relating to the canonical Scriptures in 
the ordination of ns; and they suggest that 
some arrangement might be made for extempore 
prayer in the regular services. They would, while 
. * * ys 
schools colleges persons, permitting those 
who desired it to exempt themselves from such in- 
struction ; and they would have grants of money and 
other publio advantages given to all schools and col- 
whether denominational or secular. They 
would like to see the English Bible revised by a royal 
commission, the cathedrals made centres of the high 
Ohurch studies, and a graded education, with exhi- 
| , 80 that the poor might be ele- 
vated to clerical functions. By reforms such as 
these the reformers believe that the Church would 
strengthen its title to be called both Catholic and 
National—Catholic as acknowledging in common 
with all Christendom the one Divine head of Man- 


hood, as professing loyalty to the Apostolic teaching, 
and to hold : 


as communion with other 
branches ef the Church. National as acknow 


would establish 
parochial bo 


t, an 
) in the public courts o 
is programme, I should add, is subject to 
revision.” 


THE RITUALIST PROSECUTIONS. 


Two im t decisions in i rose- 
2 2 i | long-pending p 


„ who lately resigned the See of 
had / one of his for 
candles as well as incense in the 


the Church. 
i and condemned Mr. Wix in 
the incumbent of St. Michael 


i 


11 


f 
| 


„ | sonally, and his 


Chapel, hton, was the defendant in the other 
case. The related to the wearing of certain 
vestments, the manner of cond the holy com- 
munion, the use of the crucifix, and the decoration of 
the altar with flowers. The Dean of Arches decided 
that it was unlawful for Mr. Purchas to wear, or 
allow to be worn, a cope, whether at morning or 


the Communion---also to wae * — — 
vestments, especially maniples, which it appea 
had been worn b a of Mr. Purchas’s clergy. ‘Lhe 
judge also decided that the processions were unlawful, 
and admonished Mr. Purchas to desist from them. 
He also admonished him to abstain from lighted 
candles, prostrations, elevations, and incense. He 
did not think that it was unlawful to use wine mixed 
with water at the Communion Service, provided that 
it had been mixed beforehand, and that the mixing 
was no of the “ ceremony.” The introduction 
of a m Ae the infant Saviour was illegal, as 
also it was i 1 to have the Communion table un- 
covered. The kneeling of the priests in the Con- 
secration Prayer was illegal. . Purchas was con- 
demned in costs for the offences proved. The lan- 

uage of the judgment was extremely mild. The 
Church Association has given notice of appeal * ＋. 
this latter. The great point will be the log 7 ot 
vestments as held by the Dean of Arches, and on 
other subjects not allowed by his lordship. The 
appeal cannot be heard for some months. 


THE COUNCIL AT ROME. 


The Mémorial Diplomatique states that the Popo 
has refused to receive the addresses in favotr and 
those opposing the infallibility dogma, and is pre- 
serving a strict neutrality on the question. 

The Civilta Cattolica publishes an article headed, 
Bad Politicians and the Council,” in which it 


especially in Catholic countries, in view of the 


modern times. It declares that these threats will be 
treated by the bishops with contempt, and adds, 
“If the Civil Governments make laws contrary to 
the decrees of the Council, those laws will be radi- 
cally null and void, and will in no way compel the 


of tyranny. If the Governments separate the 
Church from the State, they will cause terrible revo- 
lutions, by which they themselves will be over- 
thrown.”’ In conclusion, the Civilta Cattolica praises 
Count Daru, the French Minister of 
Affairs, for having openly declared in the Senate 
that the French Government respected the liberty of 
the Church, and it speaks in high terms of France 
as being almost the only country in Europe that has 
remained faithful to its Concordat with Rome during 
the last seventy years. France,“ says the Civilia 
Cattolica, ‘‘ may rely that the Council will take this 
loyalty on her part into account.“ 

According to the Times special correspondent,”’ 
the Council is to be prorogued in May. How this 
squares with the Easter recess, or with St. Peter's 
Day, or with the Pope’s own day (June 21), I know 
not. Allsay Pius IX. knows well he will not see 
the end of it.“ 

The rumours as to the adjournment of the Council 
are contradicted by the Tablet. The Holy Father, 
it writes, ‘‘is full of strength and confidence, and 
is not going to adjourn the Council, as its enemies 
er mary 

correspondent of the Times gives a sum 

of a volume of more than 200 which has been 
distributed to the prelates under the obligation of 
secresy. This book asserts the principle of absolute 
jurisdiction for the Pope, as universal Bishop, over 
every diocese in all matters, which the school of 
Jesuit divines have been steadily labouring to incul- 
cate, and which distinct] 
confirmation by the il. The writer regards the 
Bull of Censures as nothing to it, for that was merel 
a special bolt against specific purposes. But in this 
latter volume is the full Civil Code of the Holy Roman 
See, as conceived in the 19th century, and as uttered 
after mature thought by those whom it has selected 
for so grave a task as the best fitted by intellect and 
insight. The summary given of the volume is as 
follows : 

It bears the title of “Schema Constitutionis Dog- 
matics de Ecclesia Christi,” and is divided into three 
sections lot, fifteen chapters of itions more or less 


the two former. 
— 4. ly li 1 bea and to be 
com ive practica ring, to r 
of a poop nee, i 6 speculative type ; chat chapter eleven 
is headed, “ De Romani Pontificis Primatu.” And here I 
must beg pardon for having on a former occasion applied 
the desiguation of a paragraph to the volume itself, in 
which it is declared that the swpreme jurisdiction over 
the whole Church was conferred on St. Peter. per- 
successors, and those are condemned who 
affirm that the immediate and direct authority conferred 
was not on Peter individually, but on the Church 
which delegated the same on Peter as its repre- 
sentative. Therefore, “we teach and declare it 
is — pa an Ss faithful 2 hg believe, 
in regard ope’s primacy, a formula which on 
examination ves to be the one of the Council of 


Mr. Purchas, the incumbent of St. James's 


imme N N pastors 
ofall particular churches, both individually and together, 


a essentially of jurisdiction, is one 
mediate, t 6 


and believers 


evening service, or at any time, save when celebrating 


treats of the menaces uttered by certain politicians, | 


possibility of the Council enacting dogmatic decrees | 
or disciplinary regulations contrary to the spirit of | 


consciences of their subjects. To enforce compliance 
with them would be to commit a most criminal act | 


are bound by the duties of hierarchical subordination 
and true obedience,” such wens declared the doctrine 
of Catholic truth, “from which no one can deviate 
without risk of salvation.” From the following chapter 
concerning the temporal estate of the Holy See I have 
already sent an extract, but the next one contains some 
startling views as to the intimate connection that should 
subsist — ecclesiastical and lay authorities. We 
are here told that this connection is to be considered 
one “ prescribed by the law of God,” and that it is not 
lawfal for any one to assert that the lay authority is 
called on to restrict coercive measures against violators 
of the Catholic faith to that which may be on requi- 
site for maintenance of the public peace. The 14th 
chapter is severe on those spirits who will have it that 
laws, to be binding, should be made by the people 
themselves, and speciall 1. condemns the wickedness 
which ascribes a specific legal value to the resolutions 
of a majority—a hit at universal suffrage and plébiscites 
—while it farthermore declares all legitimate authori 
to be of Divine ong In the last chapter there 
much reprobation of the sacrilegious u which 
would render the Church’s right of holding property 
subject to the will of the State, whose authority to 
interfere in the matter is absolutely denied. Sta ing 
as all this is, it is surpassed by what will be found in 
the canons which form the second portion. In these 
we have, drawn up in solemn and dogmatic form for 
articles of faith, the principles 
ing section. 1 have heard a 
pious and learned Catholic ate the string of utter- 
ances as an amplified edition of Boniface VIIL.'s cele- 
brated Bull Unam sanctum. I think it may be fairly 
said that this latest utterance of Papal eelf-inflation 
transcends the wildest flights of previous Pontifical self- 
assertion. I believe it is a question how far there is a 
practically objectionable sense to be attached to the 
term “intolerance” in Canon VI.; but what is to be 
said in mitigation of the monstrous doctrine that he in- 
curs the curses of the Church who would restrict her 
action to counsel and persuasion, and deny her the strong 
hand of force for coercing and compelling by pains those 
who are contuwnacious to her summons? In Canons 
XIV., XV., and XVI. anathema is hurled at those who 
in any degree contest the peculiar privileges claimed for 
| the specific primatial rights vested in St. Peter and bis 
successors, especial that ordinary, immediate, and full 
| jariediction in all Churches, which heretofore never bas 
n proclaimed, but which now is one of the cherished 
objects of the Jesuit school to assert for the Pope with 
the view of getting out of the way the last remnants of 
episcopal organism, and consummating the absorption 
of the Catholic Establishment in the person of the 
Papacy. Finally, in Canons XX. and XXI. we find the 
confirmation of Schrader’s affirmation that it is not 
minds alone but also bodies that must be subject to the 
Church’s 18 and anathema launched against 
whoever ies that it is within the competence of 


oreign | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


| ecclesiastical—t, e., canon—law to decide what is lawful 
and unlawful in the State, or whoever asserts that the 
obli force of the sentences of the Church is subject 
to the controlling action of civil authority. In the 
opinion of not a few persons entitled to be listened to 
with this monstrous tissue of anachronisms is 
destined to dead-born. They will have it that the 
formidable nature of the Opposition, and especially the 
experience acquired of the power of slashing criticism 


| fearlessly wielded by some bishops—particularly Strose- 


broach for solemn and 


mayer—bas inspired in the Jesuits a misgiving which is 
likely to deter them from bringing forward so obvious 
and inviting a target for angry ry. 

Another correspondent of the Times vouches for 
the following story of the Pope’s autocratic inter- 
ference with the freedom of debate :— 


It is well known that there are in Rome a consider. - 
able number of Oriental bishops, and that the Court of 
Rome, in pursuance of its relentless spirit of despotic 
centralisation, is bent on stripping these representatives 
of ancient Churches of many autonomistic privileges 

reserved to them through the lapse of centuries. The 

y before yesterday the Chaldean Patriarch took part 
in the discussion on the schedule about the rights and 
3 of the bishops. It was the day following the 

rilliant speech from Strossmayer. The Patriarch’s 
speech, translated from Arabic into Latin, and read by 
a French prelate, ran in the same sense. He dwelt on 
the unwisdom of centralisation, and laid stress on the 
evils ensuing from systematic violation of olden customs 
olden liberties. It was the s of a bishop of 
an historical community who put in his protest in be- 
half of the ways of the Fathers against the reckless 
22 sought to be imposed by one who would have 
all subject to his absolute word. That evening the 
Patriarch was summoned to the Pope, but he was told 
to come by himself, unattended by any of his priests. 
He went and found himself in the Pope's presence with 
only Monsignor Valerga, Latin Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. Through the ium of this Italian dignitary the 
Pope, who was (as he can be) moved with ionate 
anger, upb the venerable Patriarch of Bab lon in 
unmeasured terms. He went further. He told him 
that he must then and there sign one or two papers,— 
either a recantation of all he had spoken, or else a re- 
nunciation of the special privileges of independence from 
Roman jurisdiction employed by his Chureh. The poor 
man, taken utterly aback, requested to have two days to 
consult his The request was refused. He was 
told he should not go home before he had signed. He 
did, accordingly, sign his renunciation, and there he is 
now, a man brokeu and reduced by the Pope in punish- 
ment for having dared to exercise his privilege ot 
— in the Council in a manner not according to his 
The writer goes on to say it would seem as if this 
incident, occurring at this precise conjecture, pro- 
mises to change the whole course of the Council, and 
turn everything into a new drift. 

I know that bishops of great eminence and great 
position have taken up this outrage with becoming 
spirit. It is not in my power to say which course will 
be pursued, but unless temper should evaporate iu a 
most marvellous manner, or the Pope eat humble pie 
very meekly of his own accord, I um prepared to see 
the matter followed up with uncommon vigour. 

In a further communication, the same correspon- 
dent says that the alternative offered to the prelate 
was not a retractation but a deed of resignation. It 
then appears that a question of considerable import- 
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ance is really bound up with this incident, for in 
crushing the Chaldean Patriarch the Pope has suc- 
ceeded in dealing a most timely blow, calculated to 
cow timid and forlorn Orien far away from 
their homes, and in a manner stranded on a hostile 
shore, just before the long-laid and concerted attack 
on the e privileges of the Eastern Church 
is about to be made, with a 8 in the 
appointed Congregation for Eastern Ri 

Strossmayer, it a came out with a new Con- 
stitution for the Church—Provincial and Diocesan 
Councils, General Councils at brief intervals, impor- 
tant matters to be settled and grave questions 
defined, not by Bulle or Briefs, but by General 
Councils; the Sacred Coll to be reformed and 
made a representation of all Catholics, of whatever 
nation or language. Upon the last point he insisted 
very strongly. The measures now before the Council, 
he said, spoke only of the bishops. Why of the 
bishops? Why not of the cardinals too? It was 
there the reform should begin. His abuse of the 
cardinals was beyond the bounds of decency, and 
even justice, Cardinal Di Pietro seized the opening 
and used it well. 

It is stated in a despatch from Rome that the 
number of the members of the Council now in that 
city is 759. Since the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings, four members have left Rome, and seven 
have died. 

Some of the clergy of Orleans recently sent an 
address to the bishop of that see, protesting against 
the violent attacks directed i him. > 
Dupanloup has replied in a long letter, in which ho 
tells them that notwithstanding all difficulties, God's 
work will prevail at the Council, and that he will 
continue to co-operate in it as far as he is able, in- 
spired solely by devotion to the Church and love for 
his flock. ‘‘As for the things,” he adds, which 
have saddened you, and which inspire you with such 
noble and such feeling , take no heed of 
them. It is said that calumny always leaves some- 
thing behind it; but the insults and indignities 
wih have reached your ears will leave nothing 
behind them except a useful lesson. We shall have 
seen that a bishop who, during an already long life, 
has given unmistakable evidence of his devotion to the 
Church and the Holy See, and who, on a capital 

uestion, cne day said what he believed, and still 
ieves, to be the real interest of religion and the 
Papacy, at once became the object of the insults and 
indignities against which you protest; so much 
on has been introduced into a matter where so 
Leal was needed.“ 4 

An absurd fiction is being industriously circulated 
among foreigners at Rome by English Ultramon- 
tanes, to the effect that many thousands of the 
clergy and laity of the Church of England are only 
delaying their submission to Rome until the decree 
of Papal infallibility shall be promulgated. 


— — 


Bishop Wilberforce has been presented with a pas- 
toral staff at Basingstoke. 

It seems that the Bishop of St. Asaph has not as 
yet formally resigned his see. 

It is stated that a bill will be introduced into Parlia- 
ment this session making all seats in parish churches 
absolutely free. 


The Irish Prelates who sit in the House of Lords 
this year by rotation are the Archbishop of Armagh 
and the Bishops of Down, Limerick, and Ossory. 


The John Bull states that in the private ag of 
Riseholme Palace, the Archbishop of Syra being 
nt, the Bishop of Lincoln read the second lesson 
modern Greek from the English Bible, and that 
the Nicene Creed was said in Greek, the Filioque”’ 
being omitted. 

Mr. Whalley, M.P., in a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
McCarthy, of Cheltenham, commenting upon the treat- 
ment of the latter gentleman, who is a very ener- 
getic anti-Romanist, by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
says he is convinced that there is no more important 
and ae question than the abolition of the Estab- 
lished Church. To have continued to Bry and rely 
upon an army of mutinous Sepoys, would have been 
as rational as for Protestants to support the Church 
as now administered. 

Bisxnor Corenso.—Mr, Perry, her Majesty's late 
Inspector of Prisons, has just died, and left Dr. 
Colenso the handsome legacy of 2,000/., as a mark 
of his respect for one who has so manfully stood out 
against bigotry and intolerance.” 

Tue ConTemPLtatep Mapacascar Bisuopric.— 
We believe that the announcement recently made of 
the appointment of the Rev. A. Willis to be Bishop 
of Le is somewhat premature, and that the 
matter is not yet definitively settled. Globe. 

Name on TIrLE.— Rev. Newman Hall, of London, 
declines the degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred 
upon him by Amherst College. He says every one 
knows him as plain Newman whereas there are 
an indefinite number of Dr. Halls, both in —— 
and America, among whom he would completely 
lose his identity. Veto York Observer. 

PaTrRoNaGeE IN THE OnUncAH or ScorLAx D. — We 
learn from the Weekly Review that the report of the 
Commi on the Patronage Question has been 

blished. — Cook, of — emg Poke . 
— ing it, as grossly exaggerating the evils o 

age, us 4 in ite historical résumé, and as 
— the course taken by all those who have left 
the Church at various times. 

A Hixpoo Convert. — By the Indian News we 
learn that Dr. Armaram Sadashiva Jayakar,of Bombay, 
a Hindoo, who, we believe, studied at University 
— , London, and was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1867, and 
who belongs to the covenanted medical service, has 
publicly abjured the religion of his fathers, and been 


baptized asa Christian at Ahmedabad.— Medical Times 
* — 

YMPTOM.—It ap from the Liverpool papers 
that the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of St. Silas, in that town, 


has declared his opinion that, failing a complete | Fu 


system of national ptural education, and none 
other, for the whole country, the plan of the 
League for dealing with the neglected classes is 
preferable to that of the “Union.” His stron 
objection is to the plan of Protestants joining wit 


Romanists in demanding State aid to teach their 


R 2 
GIoUs LERANCB IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE.— 


Considerable excitement has prevailed in the 
neighbourhood of gg owing to the Rev. 
A. F. Crisford, vicar of Great Shelford, having 
refused the rites of Christian burial to the body of a 
girl aged twelve yoars, whose parents are members 
of the Baptist church at that place presided over by 
the Rev. B. J. Evans. The only religious service 
which the vicar would allow at the place of inter- 
ment was that after the coffin had been lowered into 
the grave, the schoolfellows of the deceased sang a 
hymn. No such case has previously occurred in 
Great Shelford. ff 

AnotHeR Wortny Exaurrx or CHUAN Patron- 
A0. — The Marquis of Anglesea holds the presenta- 
tion to the vicarage of St. Mod wen's, Burton-on- 
Trent. The living being now vacant, his lordship 
has resolved to leave the selection entirely in the 
hands of the churchwardens and congregation. Aoc- 
cordingly, a public meeting has: been called, and a 
committee of twenty-three gentlemen has been ap- 
pointed to receive applications from candidates, and 
report for the guidance of the congregation. The 
living is worth 192/. per annum. The moral effect 
of the Marquis's example in this matter cannot fail 
to be considerable in more ways than one. 

Cost or Corporation Cxurncues in LiverProoL.— 
Some four or five churches in Liverpool are main- 
tained‘ at the expense of the corporation, costing 
about 3,000/. perannum. This sum the corporation 
are legally bound to pay, though it is notorious that, 
with one exception, the churches in question are 
nearly empty Sunday after Sunday. This scandalous 
state of things was on Wednesday vigorousl 
denounced by several members of the Town Council, 
who argued that the wardens and others connected 
with the Established Church should take measures 
to secure the services of zealous and efficient 
ministers, who would attract con tions, and 80 
prevent the churéhes being such heavy burdens on 
the corporate exchequer. 

ConsgcRaTION OF THE SurrraGAN BisHor or 
Norrincuam.—After an interval of more than 200 

ears since a similar ceremony was performed in 

ngland, the Ven. He ——— D., was on 
Wednesday installed in St. Mary's Church, in that 
town, Su Bishop of Nottingham. The cere- 
mony excited a good deal of interest, and ladies and 
gentlemen from all parts of the kingdom were 
present. The Bishops of London, Wellington, St. 
Andrews, Peterborough, Hereford, Lichfield, and 
Lincoln, took part in the ceremony. Subsequently, 
there was a luncheon, the chair cm occupied by 
the Bishop of Lincoln. An address in Greek was 
presented to the Most Rev. Alexander Lycurgus, 
| Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, who was also pre- 
sent, and his lordship replied in Greek, translations 
both of his address and his remarks being read to 
the meeting by the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Tue IxDLInIIrT or Orpers.—The Rev. J. E. 
Thorold Rogers has received the following letter 
from Mr. Gladstone on the subject of clerical dis- 
abilities. 

11, Carlton - house-terrace, S. W., Feb. 2. 

Deak Mr. Rocers,—I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the memorial which you have transmitted to 
me on the subject of the disabilities attaching to the 
clerical profession. 

For my part, I am decidedly of opinion that the exist- 
ing law cannot be defended, and the Government would, 
I think, be inclined to favour any well - digested 
measure for relief from the grievance of which com- 
plaint is made. N 

I wish that we were in a condition to undertake the 
duty, but in the present state of the demands upon us, 
and in view of the labours of the coming session, I am 
sorry that I could not, with any propriety, enter into 
any engagement with reference to this matter.—I re- 
main, Mr. Rogers, faithfully yours 

W. E. GLADSTONE, 

Canzern or 4 Spanish Evanceuist. — Antonio 
Oaranco, at this moment the sole pastor of the 
Central Protestant Church at Madrid, has an eventful 
history. He is said to be not only the most eloquent 


preacher of the day, an author of great 


power, and a scholar, but to a popularity | the 
— —. in his impersonat on of a martyr to 
freedom of worship. For evangelical work prior to 


the revolution of 1868, he was, when but a youth of 
eighteen years of age, incarcerated, firet two years in 
the felons’ gaol at ang and afterwards a fellow. 
prisoner at Granada with Matamoros and Alhama, 
sharing their sentence of nine years’ penal servitude, 
This was commuted to exile when the European 
nations sent their representatives to Madrid to 
protest. He was in Holland when the news of the 
revolution reached him, and he returned to Spain to 
preach, and has continued ever since at Madrid 
statedly, but elsewhere occasionally, as at Valladolid, 


where his three discourses in the Temple of Liberty, |. 


upon freedom of public worship, commanded the 
sympathy of crowded audiences.—Bury Post. 
Hicu-Cuuncu Essays.—A very remarkable book 
has appeared this week, published by Jobn Murray. 
It is a volume of essays, written by moderate High. 
Churchmen to vindicate the right of the English 
Church to be a portion of the Church Catholic.” It 
is entitled, The Church and the Age.” Dean Hook 
leads off with an introductory article on Anglican 


Principles. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 


follows, with an on the Course and Direction 
of Modern and Religious Thought; Dr, Irons writes 
on the State, the Church, the Synods of the 


uent con- 


Religious Use of Taste ; 
on the place of the Laity in Church Government; 

alsham How (a cousin of Mr. 14 
on the Private Life and Ministrations of the 
Priest; the Rev. A. W. Haddan on English divines 
of the 16th and 17th centuries; the Rev. Michael 
Sadler (the new rector of Honiton), on Liturgies; 
Sir Bartle Frere, late Governor of wre | on 
Indian Missions; Dr. vag Principal of 1 
College, London, on the Church and Education ; 
the Rev. W. D. Maclagan, the new rector of New- 
ington, on the Church of the People; and the Rev. 
Archibald Weir on Conciliation and Comprehension. 
5 two last-named gentlemen are the editors of the 
volume. 


Tun Unirep Presnytertan Cuurce AND THE Rev. 
Groner GitFittaN.—The Rev. G. Gilfillan’s case 
was before the United Presbyterian Presbytery of 
Edinburgh on Tuesday. Dr. George Johnston 
brought forward his motion in reference to Mr. 
Gilfillan’s condemnatory charges against the standards 
of the Church. He moved in effect that the Presby- 
2 having considered these statements, find it 
difficult to reconcile Mr. Gilfillen’s consistency in 
giving his adherence to the doctrines of the : 
ession ; and have to the effect likely to be 
Fesposally sequen tas Desies Pewageacy t is 
respectfully roquest the Dundee Presby 8 
what action in the matter they might consider ‘ 
He denied that he brought a of heresy 
Mr. Gilfillan ; all he sought was that the latter 
be called upon for explanation of his statements ; and 
he read a lengthened correspondence which he had 
had with Mr. Gilfillan to show that he fully prepared 
the latter for the action he had taken in the matter— 
after in vain seeking to elicit an — 4 from 
him. Dr. Johnston entered at considerable length 
into a review of Mr. Gilfillan’s communications on 
the subject of the alleged errors in the Confession of 
Faith, and quoted from the latter to show 
that Mr. Gilfillan could only extract his peculiar 
meanings from them by overstraining and twisting 
them. A lengthened discussion resulted in a direo- 
tion that the Presbytery should simply transmit the 
statements upon which the reverend gentleman is 
charged with holding heretical opinions to the Pres- 
bytery of Dundee. 


Pals rx n Exproration Funp.—The highly in- 
teresting work of excavation which has been carried 
on at Jerusalem for about three years and is 
st 1 in progress, under the —— dence of 
Captain Warren, R.E., is not nearly so well known 
or appreciated in this country as it deserves to be. 
Points of ment between rival authors and 
travellers, which have furnished themes for * 
tion and learned disquisitions innumerable for 
centuries past, are now set at rest by actual observa- 


tion. The indefatigable labours of Warren 
and his assistants have brought to light from depths 
ng from forty to 120 teet w the present 


„ proofs of the fallibility of all mere surface 
theories, and of the wealth of ey 1 ＋ a 
to be gained respecting the Holy City of old by sub- 
terranean explorations, The walls of the Temple 
enclosure have been traced down to the rock, through 
mountains of rubbish, and it is found that at three 
out of four angles, these wonderful ramparts in the 
days of Jerusalem’s splendour rose to the stupendous 
height of 150 feet. „ however, is but one of the 
numerous facts of importance established. At great 
expense, and by long-continued hard work, man 
features of the ancient city and of the bills 
valleys on which it stood have been discovered. Nor 
have the society’s agents cunfined their labours to 
Jerusalem alone. Bethel, Shechem, Ca um, the 
temples in the Lebanon, and some of the ruined 
cities beyond Jordan, have had fresh light thrown 
pen es, 0 the Biblical student as 

y are to the mere historian or the archmologist. 
Each year since the work commenced, scores of 
travellers visiting Jerusalem have descended the 
shafte, of whom many have written testifying that 
what they have seen under Captain Warren's 
guidance far surpassed their expectations. But much 
remains to be done. The exact position of the 
Temple, and that of the Towers Hippicus,” 
“Phasaclus,” Mariamne, and Peephinus,“ 
which, if determined, would go far to settle the dis- 
puted question of the course of the second and 
walls of Josephus, the exact extent of the city in 
time of our Saviour: these are matters w 
can only be ascertained by patient and systematic 
burrowing into the mass of rubbish accumulated by 
successive demolitions of the city. On the sottle- 
ment of these points depends the solution of the most 
interesting problem of all—viz., whether the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre covers the true sepulchre of 
our Lord or not. England has the honour of having 


will not be compelled to leave it to other nations to 
complete the work for want of funds. 


— — — 
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Tur Minn Scnoor, under its new manage- 
ment, progresses most favourably, no lees than fifty- 
eight boys, all new scholars since October last, being 
entered for the firet term of 1870. The two first boys 
who recently went up from the school for examina- 
nation by the College of Surgeons, succeeded in pass. 
ing for membership; one of them so distinguished 
himself that the examiners spontaneously recorded 


him qualified to pass for the Fellowsbip as well as 
for the Membership of the College. 
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Religions und Denominntional News 


The Rev. R. Lumley, Cwmbrin, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, has accepted a og | cordial and 
unanimous invitation to become the minister of 
Bwlchyffrydd, Montgomeryshiso. 

ATERLOO-ROAD CHAPEL, WOLVERHAMPTON. — 
With profound regret, the church meeting in the 
above have been W to accept the re- 
signation of their pastor, the Rev. J. B. M 
through ill health. His ministry has been a brie 
but most successful one. During his twenty months’ 
laboars about eighty have been added to the church, 
and he leaves an earnest, united people. 

Sratistics or Missions tv CUNA.— Missions are 
established in more than fifteen Chinese cities. In 
all there are 129 ordained missionaries; 23 lay 
missionaries; 89 ordained native assistants; 368 
unordained native assistants; 306 stations and out- 
stations; 266 chapels; 275 boys in boarding schools ; 
254 girls in boarding schools; 3,558 boys in day- 
schools; 202 girls in day-schools; 5,743 communi- 
cants; 1,446 catechumens; and 4,289 dols. 48 o. of 
benevolent contributions. Fifteen years ago the 
entire number of converts connected with Protestant 
missions scarcely exceeded one hundred. 

Tue Rev. Newman HALL. It was announced on 
Sunday morning at Surrey ies that, in conse- 

uence of a sudden and serious indisposition of the 
Diy, Newman Hall, his physicians have advised him 
to leave London at once for erf and the Holy Land, 
where he will remain eight or nine weeks. He will be 
accompanied by his brother, the Rev. Arthur Hall. 
2 4 John Puls ford = * ag rere r * 
| accom the party, ther with a 
physician. Mr. Pu. Cook will act as conductor of 
about fifty ladies and gentlemen in addition to those 
mentioned. Surrey Chapel pulpit on Sunday was 
occupied in the morning by the Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, Home Secretary London Missionary Society, 
and in the evening by the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, of 
Canonbury. 

Tue Mapacascar Misston.—It will be seen from 
an advertisement elsewhere, that the London Mis- 
sionary Society propose, if the requisite funds are 
forthcoming, to send out to Madagascar twelve addi- 
tional ordained missionaries, two medical missionaries, 
and two schoolmasters, sixteen in all. This rein- 
forcement of the mission staffin that island will, it 
is anticipated, involve a special outlay of 6,400/., and 
an annual cost for maintenance, &c., of 5,000/. a 
hae The directors do not wish to open any special 

d on the occasion, but they ask the constituents 
of the society to increase their usual contributions, 
so that the additional annual sum needed to sustain 
a 1 mission in Madagascar may be pro- 

BrammncramM.—A al service. was held in 
Lozells Chapel, Birm * on Tuesday evening, 
January 25, for the public recognition of the Rev. 
Joseph Shillito as the pastor of the church and con- 

tion worshipping there. The opening devo- 
Font services were conducted by the Rev. W. F. 
Callaway, of Highbury Chapel, and the Rev. D. 
W. Simon, M. A., Ph.D., of Seen bin College. 

8 


The Rev. G. B. Johnson, of 
address on The Pastorate ; after which the Rev. 
William Shillito, of Sunderland (brother of the 
recognised minister), led the devotions of the con- 
tion. Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., minister of 
‘s-lane Chapel, then delivered an address on 
The Church; after which the Rev. J. T. Feaston 
the former beloved pastor of Lozell’s Church, offered 
rayer. The attendance at the service was very 
There were a goodly number of ministers of 
different denominations present. 
Preston.—On Monday, January 24th, at the 
annual congregational tea-meeting, handsome testi- 
monials, consisting of an elegant silver tea urn, case 


of silver fruit and the completion of a silver 
tea service ( yt Vy 1 given) were 
nted to Mrs. and the Rev. H. J. Martyn, “asa 


ken of esteem on the occasion of their marriage.” 
J. Bryning, Esq., J. P., occupied the chair, and upon 
the platform were the Revs. J. M. Stott, M.A., and 
A. Anderson, B.A. (Independents), J. O' Dell and 
W. Stuart Sig pow A. Bell (Presbyterian), and 
T. Leigh (Free Methodist) ; the deacons ; and Messrs. 
Galloway, Forrester, Dawson, Andrews, Whittle, 
Allen. Letters expressive of regret at not being 
t were read from Rev. S. Davies (Darwen), 

„W. Conder (Manchester), and Professor Griffiths 
(Bowdon). More than 600 sat down to tea, and the 


was ly augmented. 
I re ne On Tuesday evening a 


tea-meeting was held in the Congregational School- 
oom, Eden-strect, to introduce the Rev. George 
Blinkhora to the church and congregation, and to 
welcome him as their pastor. The room was well 
decorated with mottoes, evergreens, &o. After tea, 
the Rev. Geo. Blinkhorn was introduced by Thos. 
Cross, Esq., to each person present, after which the 
ublic meeting was commenced by singing, the read- 
ing of Scripture, and prayer. Mr. Cross then publicly 
introduced Mr. Blinkhorn to the meeting. In reply, 
after gratefully acknowledging the kindness of the 
friends in giving him such a hearty reception, Mr. 
Blinkhorn related the circumstances which led him 
to accept the invitation of the church to become its 
tor. The Rev. L. H. Byrnes, in succession to 
K. Field, Esq., Messrs. Dunham, Bentall, Ward, 
Page, Kember, Nye, and Watson, also addressed the 
meeting, each one expressing a hope and belief that 
God would greatly 5 the church by blessing 
the earnest labours of their new pastor. 


Onorpox.— The Rev. Frederick Stephens has 
Congregational 


resigned the pastorate of Trinity 


* 


baston, gave an ed 


Church, Croydon. Ata meeting held on the 3rd 
inst., it was unanimously resolved:—“ That the 
members of the church and congregation have heard 
with profound regret that their beloved pastor has 
decided upon adhering to his announced intention of 
resigning the pastorate of Trinity Congregational 
Church at the close of the present month. That 
they are reluctantly compelled to accept this notifica- 
tion as final; but, in doing so, they desire to record 
their high appreciation of the character, the abilities, 
the fidelity, and the consistency of Mr. Stephens, as 
a man, as a preacher, as a pastor, and in all public 
relationships. They desire, further, to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude all the gifts and graces conferred 
upon him by the Great Head of the Church, the un- 
blemished reputation which he ‘has been enabled to 
maintain, the scripturalness of his public ministra- 
tions, the p and harmony which have prevailed, 
and the Christian fellowship and sympathy which 
have subsisted during a period of nearly six years.“ 


PresspyTertanN.— The new Presbyterian church 
which has been erected at St. John’s Wood, London, 
for the congregation of the Rev. Dr. Roberts, was 
opened on the evening of the 27th ult. by the Rev. 
Dr. Edmond, of the United Presbyterian denomina- 
tion. The handsome sum of 620“. was collected 
towards the liquidation of the debt. The cost of the 
new building, including a lecture-hall and other 
accommodations, is 5,474/., towards which the sum 
of about 4, 264“. has been subscribed by the members 
of the congregation. The Rev. T. Binney and the 
Rev. Oswald Dykes preached at the meeting last 
Sunday, when further collections were made.—The 
English Presbyterian congregation at Shrewsbury, 
of which the Rev. James W. Gree is pastor, have just 
laid the memorial-stone of their new church in that 
town. The cost of the new building is to be 2,000“. 
Several Nonconformist ministers took in the 
servioes.— The congregation of the Rev. Thomas 
Alexander, of Belgrave English Presbyterian Church, 
opened on the 26th ult. fine new school buildings. 
The cost of the whole is about 1,900/., and 1,450/, 
have been already contributed to the school build- 
ing fand.—A site has been secured at Forest-hill, 
centrally situated for Sydenham and Dulwich. 
Funds have been collected, which, when supple- 
mented by contributions from a distance, will enable 
the church to be erected immediately, and thus pro- 
vide accommodation much required, and which 
Scotchmen, Presbyterians, and others, in all quarters, 
are earnestly solicited to aid in ‘providing. The 
Rev. Thomas Russell, M.A., late of Albion Church, 
Finsbury Pavement, takes the pastorate. 

Kine Epwarp Raonp-schOOLS AND REFUGE FOR 
Destitutgs Giris, ALBERT-STREET, SPITALFIELDS.— 
On Wednesday evening a public meeting was held 
in the large room of the King Edward Ragged 
Schools and Refuge for Girls, Mile Ead New Town 
(Spitalfields district), for the purpose of promoting 
the enlargement of the premises, so that the various 
departments of the institution may be provided with 
increased. accommodation. The chair was taken by 
the treasurer, H. R. Williams, Eag., whose long con- 
nection with the schools and refuge enabled him to 
give an outline of their working for more than twenty 
years. After making allusion to the many persons 
now, occupying good positions in society whose early 

ucation was received in these schools, he pointed 
out the fact that 400 children are receiving daily in- 
struction under the guidance of certificated teachers. 
On Sunday morning and afternoon schools are held, 
and on Sunday evenings frequently more than 400 
children are present. There are nearly forty girls 
in the refuge boarded, lodged, and trained for 
domestic service. The chairman called on the Rev. 
W. Tyler to prove the first resolution. In so doin 
Mr. Tyler noticed the great change which had pass 
over the public mind in relation to the education of 
the people during the last quarter of a century, 

inted out the nature of the discussion which is now 

ing sustained on account of rival schemes for giving 
elementary instruction to the children of the labour- 
ing classes. The speaker described the existin 
wants of the charity whose interests the meeting ha 
been called to promote, and read an appeal which had 
been circulated for the purpose of raising about 
1,2001. for the additional premises, in reply to which 
near 500/. had been contributed. The resolution was 
seconded by the Rev. Edward Price. Other resolu- 
tions followed, the meeting heartily concurring in the 
recommendation that the building should be pro- 
ceeded with without further delay. The chairman, in 
reply to a vote of thanks for his services, expressed 4 
hope that very shortly a meeting would be called to 
lay a third inscription-stone in connection with the 
King Edward Schools and Refuge. 

OnsLow CHAT RT, Brompron.—On Friday evening 
week interesting services were held on occasion of the 
Rev. J. U. Davis, B.A. (late of Kingsbridge), as 
pastor of the church assembling in Onslow Chapel. 
Tea was provided in the spacious schoolroom, after 
which the company assembled in the chapel to listen 
to addresses by the Rev. J. Hirons, of Wycombe, on 
‘* Holiness’’; the Rev. J. Bigwood, on The History 
of the Church”’; the Rev. Dr. Angus, on “The Duty 
of the Church); the Rev. J. Davis, of Romford, the 
father of the pastor, on The Spirit of Christian 
Work”; and the Rev. R. H. Roberts, B. A., of 
Notting-hill, on“ The Church and the Young.” In 
the course of his address the Rev. John Bigwood, the 
retiring pastor, said, that to him it had been a sore 
trial to relinquish a work with which every thought 
and every desire of his heart, and also of that of his 
beloved wife, had been for eighteen years associated. 

For fifteen years he had ministered amongst a loving 
people who had never on one single point thwarted or 
opposed his wishes, and during that time they had 
been able to thank God at every anniversary for an 


increase in the numbers and strength in the church 
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ngregation. Three years it pleased God 
to visit him with severe sickness. For six weeks 
he was unable to preach, and since that time he had 
laboured on in the midst of weakness and constantly 
renewed attacks of many weeks’ duration, so that at 
last he felt it his duty to propose to the deacons and 
church to co-operate with them in finding a suitable 
successor. He felt very thankful that thechurch had 
been able to act unitedly and harmoniously, and that 
it has been his lot not to leave them without a guide 
to be weakened by divisions, but to resign the pas- 
torate directly into the hands of him who presided 
over that meeting, and who had his esteem and con- 
fidence. He thought it very probable that he should 
remove to Harrow-on-the-Hill, where there was a 
pretty little chapel, freehold and free from debt, and 
a loving people anxious for him to become their 
pastor. 


Tux Pastors’ Cottece.—The annual meeting of 
the Pastors’ College was held at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle on the evening of the 26th ult. There 
was a large attendance at the tea-meeting, and a 
still larger at the public gathering which followed. 
After the preliminary exercises, Mr. Spurgeon read a 
list of thirty-six students of the College who had 
been seftled in different locations during the past 
year, with an additional list of twenty-one, who 
were supplying with a view to the pastorate at 

reaching stations or trying to raise new interests. 

he College has sent forth 220 students, who have 
settled over causes, two hundred and ten of whom 
continue 80 located; nearly fifty new churches have 
been formed; and about thirty new chapels have 
been erected. ‘‘ We don’t always,” remarked Mr. 
Spurgeon, ‘‘get men fitted to the work; and some 
who appear so at first prove otherwise. We make 
mistakes. Unless we had the infallibility of the 
Pope, we are sure to mistake, and I suppose if we 
we should make more mistakes still; we should 
probably rely on our own wisdom, and that we 
would turn out evil.” Speaking of the students on 
entering the College, Mr. Spurgeon said, I give 
them warning if ever they have known what work 
was before—whether as brickmakers or tailors—they 
have got to know what work is when they come 
here.” His conclusion was that, making all deduc- 
tions that can be made in honesty and by prejudice, 
there is not to be found any society under heaven 
that has accomplished such a work as this is, with 
the means entrusted to them. We have only to hear 
of these settlements to know that the hand of God is 
with us. The fifty churches which had been added 
to the denomination were fifty more than there was 
any probability would have exis’ed but for this Col- 
lege, and the indirect benefits which had flowed 
from it were of a widely-extended character. Mr. 
Spurgeon expressed his obligations to the Rev. 
George Rogers, the Principal of the College; to his 
brother, whom he had found a most valuable helper ; 
and to those who had subscribed to the weekly 
offerings. Mr. Murrell had returned the amount 
for the past year at 1,869/.; they would not require, 
therefore, much extra effort to make the amount in 
the year on which they had entered 1,870“. Several 
students addressed the meeting, after which Mr. 
Spurgeon gave his admirable lecture on “ Bells.” 


Correspondence, 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE REV. JAMES 
BAILY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, —Of the Rev. James Baily, and of the circum. 
stances of his withdrawal from his pastoral charge at 
Broughty Ferry, I know no more than can be learnt 
from the quotation from his letter which appears in 
your columns this week. My purpose in writing to you 
is not to remark upon Mr. Baily’s very praiseworthy 
conscientiousness, but, in the interests of ministerial 
liberty, to suggest the question whether he has not 
mistaken Congregationalism for a] connexion with a 
dogmatic test? He says, “ Necessity is laid upon me 
to sever the connection which has existed between us 
for the last five years,and not only to dissolve that 
bond, but to quit the ministry as a profession, and seek 
a sphere of occupation in the world of commerce, which 
will give scope to the energies of my youthful manhood, | 
and not require that I should be the organ of theological 
opinions which I have outgrown. This decision has its 
main ground in my inability conscientiously to continue 
to preach some of the theological dogmas which are 
reckoned fundamental, and adherence to which is the 
generally understood condition of ministerial service in 
the Congregational churches.” What has Mr. Baily to 
do with any “ condition of ministerial service” in any 
church except bis own? When, afew months ago, I 
left the Wesleyan Connexion and became an Indepen- 
dent, I fancied I was joining a people among whom the 
only test of doctrine was the willingness of any par- 
ticular church to listen to any particular preacher. 
Have I been labouring under a mistake? Of course, 
T was acquainted with the Declaration of the Congrega- 
tional Union, but I knew, also, that that was not put 
forth with any authority, or as a standard to which 
assent should be required.” 


If Mr. Baily’s example is to be followed, Congrega- 
tionalism becomes at once a connexion with a dogmatic 
test, and many who think themselves legitimate Con- 
gregationalists will have to retire. But would not an 
attempt to impose upon us a dogmatic test destroy the 
Congregational Union? That Mr. Baily should feel it 
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necessary to dissolve the bond between himself and the | 
particular church of which he has been pastor, I can 
understand; but that he should feel compelled to quit 
the ministry altogether—to cease to be a Congrega- 
tionalist—because he has outgrown certain theological 
opinions, I cannot understand. He does not say what 
those theological opinions are, but his letter is not 
suggestive of very extreme heresy. Has he not, to his 
own inconvenience, invented a test which not only does 
not really exist, but which, if it existed, would have 
before now have dissolved the Union—in other words, 
a test impossible in Congregationalism ? 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR RANSOM. 
King's Lynn, Feb. 4, 1870. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —160,000 persons are now receiving Poor-law 
relief in the metropolis. There is almost (if not quite) 
another 160,000 on the verge of pauperism. For the 
sake of the increasing multitudes of despairing men, 
weeping women, and starving children, and as a remedy 
for the immediate and pressing consequences of the 
superfluity of labour, especially in the centre of London, 
a society has been formed, and is known as the “ Cow 
Cross Canadian Emigration Society,” its object being 
to assist persons and families desirous of emigrating, 
with advances towards their passage and outfit, to afford 
advice and information to intending emigrants, to make 
arrangements for their passage, and for their proper 
reception upon arrival in the colony. Crowded meet- 
ings are held every Wednesday evening in the Mission- 
hall, White Horse-alley, Cow-cross, E.C. 

We have four hundred names already enrolled. The 
number is daily and hourly increasing. 

In the name of humanity, in the name of our country, 
and in the name of the Lord, do we most earnestly 
appeal for the necessary funds to enable us to do our 
part in carrying out this great enterprise. 

I am, &o., 
WILLIAM CATLIN, Missionary, Hon. Sec. 

18, Hemingford-road, Islington, London, N. 

-P.S.—Should the Lord enable me, I will accompany 
a party of my own (Cow-cross) people to Canada about 
the end of April, to act in the capacity of missionary on 
board ship going and returning. 


URGENT APPEAL FOR A FAMILY TO 
| EMIGRATE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Str,—From heavy mercantile losses and subsequent 
inability to obtain a sufficiently remunerative employ- 
ment, a family, consisting of husband, wife (the latter 
adaughter of a deceased minister, for upwards of thirt 
years head master of a Nonconformist grammar school), 
and ten children, have been reduced from a position of 
much comfort and respectability, and thrown upon the 
charity of friends. The father has, after hard strug- 
gling been enabled to proceed to Australia, and has 
ound a home and employment for himself and family, 
if they can be at once sent out to him. They 
no means whatever to defray the expense of their pas- 
sage, and so long as they remain in this country have 
no prospect of a maintenance. 

hey would therefore appeal to the benevolent 
through your valuable medium, for assistance to en- 
able them to follow him, the case being one which has 
very strong claims upon public sympathy, and have 
been kindly allowed references to the Rev. Thomas 
Binney, Upper Clapton, London ; the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, 
Arran House, Quadrant-road, Highbury New Park, 
London ; the Rev. J. C. Harrison, 49, Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s Park, London; the Rev. J. Pulling, Union- 
streat, Deptford, Kent. 

Will you allow me thankfully to acknowledge 
the receipt of the following contributions :— 
Samuel Morley, Eeg., M. P., 100. ; Sir Francis Crossley, 
Bart., 5l1.; G. F. Nelson, Esq., 151. Mrs. Nelson in 
outfit, 5J.; G. O., 5“. 5s.; Daniel Pratt, Esq., 1“. 1s. ; 
J. Newbold, Eeg., 21. 28.; Edward Chalmer, Hsq., 21. 
Charles Jupe, Esq., II.; — Clarke, 2% i 1s. ; 
Henry Dutt, Eeq., M „G. Gibson, .; F. W. 
Cobb, Esq., 108. 6d.; F. Crowley, Eeq., II.; Martin 
Ware, Eeq., 1/.; Mrs. J. Browne, II.; G. F. Kemp, 
— 11.; — Williams, Esq. (Hitchcock and Williams), 


I am Sir, vours obliged, 
PENELOPE EASTMURE. 
11, Horton-street, Lewisham, February 8th, 1870. 
P.S.—Contributions will be received by T. Day, Esq., 
man of London and County Bank, Deptford, Kent 


and J. F. Delany, North Kent Bank, Greenwich, and 
acknowledged. 


THe TRANSFER OF THE TELEGRAPHS TO THE 
STaTs appears to have been carried out practically 
without any breakdown, notwithstanding the great 
increase in the amount of work from the lowering of 
the tariff and the opening of so many new offices. 
The extra work on Saturday was estimated at 30 
per cent. It was a day on which business telegrams 
are fewer than on other days of the week. The real 
stress of the undertaking is yet to be felt, the public 
having scarcely become familiar with the fact that 
they are now able to telegraph twenty words to any 
part of the United Kingdom for a shilling. On 
Friday night, the message boys, to the number of 
500, assembled at the General Post Office, and were 
aldressed by Mr. Scudamore, the Secretary of the 
Post Office, who reminded them that they now wore 
the Queen's uniform, and urged them to be as- 


siduous and attentive] in the discharge of their 
duties. 


Foreign and Colonial, 


FRANCE. 


The Emperor presided over a Council of Ministers 
on Friday at the Tuileries. It is said that M. 
Ollivier laid a new bill before his Majesty, for the 
abrogation of Art. Seventy-five, in place of one 
presented a few weeks ago, which the Council did 
not consider sufficiently sweeping. It is said that 
the Cabinet have determined to put off the electoral 
law till next year, and to meet unconstitutional 


| motions with “ the 13 question.“ 


The dismissals of functionaries are few, amount- 
ing only to eight Prefects and five Sub-Prefects. 
Others are changed from one post to another, and 
some are promoted. Some of the changes, although 
not amounting to a disgrace, signify disapprobation 
— the removed functionaries’ conduct at the general 

ection. 

On the recommendation of the Minister of the 
Interior in France a committee has been appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the subject of the 
future municipal government of Paris. The in- 
habitants of the capital have at present no voice in 
the management of their local affairs, and it is this 
grievance which has now to be redressed. 

The Official Journal publishes a decree removing 
M. Leverrier from the post of Director of the Paris 
Observatory, and entrusting the administration of 
the institution to a commission of three gentlemen. 

According to the Moniteur, the French Govern- 
ment have under consideration the question of re- 
ducing the strength of the army to the utmost limit 
compatible with the dignity and interest of the 
country. 

There is a rumour in Paris that M. Prévost- 
Paradol will be appointed French Minister at 


Washington. The Patrie considers the appointment 


highly probable. 

. Guizot, at the age of eighty-three, is again 
becoming a prominent man in ce. He has 
accepted the presidency of an extra-parliamentary 
Commission which has been appointed to remodel 
the system of superior education. The Orleans 
Minister was the object of more attention than any 
one else at M. Ollivier’s reception the other night. 
„ Guizot, Guizot (says the Paris correspondent of 
the Nimes) was the name that buzzed through the 
rooms as he entered. M. Ollivier accompanied him 
for some distance, showing him marked consideration 
and respect. When the Minister returned to his 
post of reception, Persigny and Guizot soon got into 
a conversation, in which the old intimate of Lonis 
Napoleon had evidently watched his opportunity to 
ongage the former Minister of Louis Philippe. They 
al for more than ten minutes, during which 
time the room they stood in, previously rather thin, 
was filled with curious observers of the aged states- 
man. M. de Persigny had a good deal to say, and 
M. Guizot, as upright and seemingly as strong upon 
his feet as ever he was, listened to him with an air 
of ve, courteous attention while he apparentl 
explained at great length some point on which i, 
might be supposed he sought the opinion of the 
venerable statesman.” 

The debates in the Legislative Body during the 
week have not been important. In the discussion 
on the state of the commercial navy in France, the 
tone of several of the speeches, including that of the 
Minister of Marine, was favourable to increased 
freedom. It was shown that the present restrictions 
prevent French ships obtaining outward freight. 
The proposed inquiry was agreed to. When the 
standing orders were brought up, M. Grevy moved 
an amendment to give the Legislative Body the 
right of summoning the army to its defence. M. 
Segris replied on behalf of the Government. He 
said that liberty could only be established by being 
based on the mutual confidence of all parties, 
and he protested against any possibility of con- 


| flict between the different powers of the State. 


The situation was now totally changed, but M. 
Grevy’s proposals would lead it back to what 


zit was in 1848. The adoption of M. Grevy’s 


motion would be a violation of the Constitution. In 
concluding his speech, he said :—“ The amendment 
is a sign of mistrust. This thought is not ours; we 
wish to establish liberty with the Empire, not against 
it.“ M. Jules Favre defended what he termed the 
rights of the Chamber, declaring that under the pre- 
sent régime the Legislative Body was at the dis- 
cretion of one man. We are ready,” added M. 
Jules Favre, to make concessions of our opinions 
when necessary, but not to sacrifice our 1 
On a division, M. Grevy's amendment was 
by 217 votes against 1 

The Minister of the ior has been questioned 
concerning the fearful mortality among infante—a 
mortality which in some parts of France stands as 
high as ninety per cent of children sent out to nurse. 
It appears that a medical committee is examining 
into a matter, and the Minister is waiting for a re- 
port before proposing a remedy. The facts were 
clearly established in a report made a couple of years 
ago, when a wholesale system of infanticide was re- 
vealed: several parishes, known to wretches em- 
— in the traffic, — ey the reputation of never 
returning a suckling to i ts. 

It is announced that M. Rochefort and bis col- 
leagues of the Marseillaise not having appealed 
against the sentences recently upon them by 


the Correctional Tribunal of Paris, those sentences 


have now become valid. M. Rochefort has, however, 
paid the fine, but he has announced that he will not 
surrender himself to the authorities to undergo the 
term of imprisonment to which he has been sentenced. 


If he is to be taken, force must be used. 


— — tet both duty, E _—— 
icy required of the Legislative Body to act as he 
He very — <a the subject, 
that there was no of or 
eed, Ren peng 6 pal 
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fore the Chamber had 
execution of the sentence. 
M. Gambetta confounded the righ 
ture with those which, under 
ment, belonged exclusively to 
energetically remonstrated against 
which M. betta had so loudly descanted upon 


offence 
mitted 


. Ollivier 


and said:— They have always been the cause 
never be rid of our 


our misfortunes. We shall 
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been hidden. 


The pilgrimage made by Deputies Gambetta and 
Eequiros, and a few select friends, to the tomb of 
Victor Noir, was conducted in a very unostentatious 
manner. In fact, Marseilles and Montauban, which 
had sent up huge crowne of immortelles for the ooca- 
sion, will * dissatisfied that the whole procession 


fitted in a — of hackney cabs, unescorted by the 


sovereign peo 


AUSTRIA. 


The programme of the new Austrian Cabinet was 
laid before the Lower House of the Reichsrath on 
Friday. The President of the Ministry said that tho 
members of the Cabinet were entirely unanimous. 
They agreed with the sentiments expressed in the 
address of the majority as adopted in reply to the 
epeech from the throne, but they would not be un- 
willing to satisfy by legislative moans any wishes 
that might be put forward which they did not deem 
prejudicial to the interests of the Monarchy. They 
attached a greater value to the maintenance of the 
general peace of the country than to the settlement 
of any individual disputes, The efforts of the new 
Government would be directed towards promoting 
the material and moral welfare of the nation. The 
interests of religion would be protected, while care 
was at the same time taken to ensure respect for the 
principle of liberty of conscience and for the rights 
of the State. In conclusion, the Minister declared 
that the Cabinet would shape its conduct in 
accordance with the rules of the Parliamentary 
Government. 

The following Ministerial appointments have been 
officially announced:—Dr. von Hasner, President 
of the Ministry; Field- Marshal Lieutenant Wagner, 
Minister of War; M. Banhaus, Agriculture; M. 
Strohmayer, Education and Public Worship. 

In Monday’s sitting of the Lower House of the 
Reichsrath Herr Rechbauer moved and spoke in sup- 
port of a resolution 2 pe the abolition of t 
Concordat and the introduction of marriage by civil 
contract. After some discussion the motion was 
referred to a committee of fifteen, a course which was 
advocated by the Government and the Polish mem- 
bers of the House. The Chamber then approved, 
without discussion, the Commercial Convention 
between England and Austria. 


SPAIN. 


A telegram from Dresden denies the rumour that 
Prince rge of Saxony is a candidate for the 
Spanish throne. 

Queen Isabella has, — to the Gaulois, mag · 
nanimous\ly resolved to suspend all warlike projects 
to obtain her restoration. She has opened negotia- 
tions with the members of the actual Government 
with a view to their ng the candidature for the 
282 ol the wig wy sing te U If they will er 

young prince gs ueen promises 
she will abdicate, and that her son shall accept the 
Constitution voted by the Cortes. | 

The Madrid correspondent of the Pall Mall Gase t 
says that the majority in the Cortes is made up of 
Progressiste, Unioni i 


ment oflaw. The P 
to separate themselves from the Unionists, as the 
support of the Republicans was not at all to be 
counted upon. Now, however, the Government has 
12 of reform; and in carrying it out can rely 
only on the support of the Progressists and the Re- 
publicans. The Unionists have already threatened 
to go out from the majority if the scheme be persisted 
in, and the Ministerial reply has been, Then go- 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The French Government has granted a concession 
for the laying of a submarine telegraph cable to con- 
nect France, Algeria, and Malta. 

The weather has been very severe throughout 
Italy, and in Malta and Sicily. The letters from. 
Rome speak of the exceeding keenness of the frost. 

The French Academy will proceed on Thursday 


N 
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next to the election of two members to fill the places 
left vacant by the deaths of MM. Lamartine and 
Sainte-Beuve. 45 

The news brought by the Cape mail is to the 
effect that more diamonds have been found, but the 

d diggings are not yielding satisfactory returns. 

— discoveries of coal have taken place in the 
colony. 

Tus Epvcation Drericutty 1n America.—The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Pittsburgh has threatened 
to excommunicate all parents who allow their 
children to attend the public schools.—New York 

Emigration To CANADA.— Mr. Thomas White has 
left Toronto for England as Special Emigration 
Commissioner from the province of Ontario, with 
the object of promoting the emigration of practical 
farmers and agricultural labourers. 

InsuRRECTION IN Mextco.—The intelligence that 
several provinces in Mexico had risen in insurrection 
against the Government of President Juarez, is fol- 
lowed by the announcement of a battle reported to 
have been~fonght on the 14th ult., in which the 
troops of the Government suffered defeat at the hands 
of the insurgents and lost twenty cannon. 


Tun Batance Sueer or Jamaica.—The last 
advices from Jamaica may show what good govern- 
ment can do. In the financial year ending September 
30, 1869, the revenue was 415,826/.; expenditure, 
365,2471.—surplus, 58,896/. Thie* is certainly re- 
markable in a very few years after a period of in- 
creasing deficits, debts, and taxes, and well deserves 
being chronicled for the credit of the new régime.— 
Economist, 

Parri at Sr. Perersrurc.—The Emperor of 
Russia has given Madame Patti ‘‘the medal of merit, 
naming her at the same time the first singer of the 
Court.“ Madame Patti will, we are told, wear the 
medal on a splendid bracelet. Rubini is the only 
artiste who previously had tke decoration. We are 
informed that on receiving it Madame Patti ex- 
claimed, “ It is the crowning of my artistic career.”’ 


Scarcity or EurLO MEN T IN AmeErtca.—Those 
who believe in the United States as an inexhaustible 
field for emigration should take note of a few facts 
just published. From various American papers we 
gather that there are 50,000 workmen out of work 
in New York, and 100,000 in the rural districts of 
New York State. In Chicago the tale of the unem- 
ployed reaches nearly 20,000, and similar reports are 
made from towns and rural districts all along the 
Northern States. The United States have of late 
been protectionists. It would appear, therefore, that 
protection does not mean full employment for the 
working man. But protection does mean high 
prices. 

Tun Duxe or Epivsurcu m IxDIA.— The Times 
of India says it is pleasant to be able to.state that 


_ the Duke of Edinburgh has left a most favourable 


impression behind him at Caloutta, and that the 
native chiefs return home highl and 
dazzled with all they saw in that city. Their first 
visit to the Galatea, it adds, impressed them even 
more than anything they had ever seen with a sense 
of England's power; their second visit—on the 
night of the grand ball—was to them, they said, ‘a 
dream of heaven.“ The Duke left Calcutta on the 
7th for the upper provinces, on a tiger-shooting 
expedition, and had since only been heard of at 
intervals of two or three days. He is not to go far- 
ther north than Lahore, where the Maharajah of 
Cashmere is expected to visit the Prince. 

Tue Cuotera.—The Exchange Gazette of St. 
Petersburg says that Asiatic cholera now rages at 
Moscow in its: worst form. People are pa «td 9 
attacked by the epidemic while walking in the streets, 
and there have been several cases in which death was 
instantaneous. According to the Official Messenger 
there were twenty-six cases of cholera at Orel on 
the 13th of January, and twenty-seven more were 
added in the following week. Of these fourteen are 
dead, and seventeen have recovered. In the Govern- 
ment of Minsk (Russian Poland) there were nine 
cases of cholera between the 29th of December and 
the 6th of January, six of which have ended fatally. 
At Kursk three persons were attacked on the 20th of 
January, all of whom have since died. The cholera 
has also appeared in the government of Smolensk, 
in Western Russia. 

Excavations aT ATHENS.—The latest news of the 
Prussian excavations in the Stadium in Athens, con- 
tained in letters from Dr. Karl Curtius, were com- 
municated at a recent meeting of the Archological 
Society of Berlin. The inner semicircle has now 
been almost fully cleared down to the ancient floor, 
and the parapet, which is four feet high, is well pre- 
served. It is now also firmly established that the 
entrance through the cave did not lead to the arena, 
but merely into the corridor. Among other details 
referring to the construction of the arena itself, Dr. 
Ourtius mentions several finds which have re- 
warded his labour in another direction. Thus, there 
was found in the Stadium quite recently a beautifully 

erved double Herme of marble, one of whose 
heads is youthful, beardless, almost feminine, the 
other being bearded. Further there was discovered 
a stone showing the normal measures with their 
designations ois, jyuiéereov, korvAn, A well- 
served equestrian statue has also been excavated in 
the Pirwus, as well as a series of decrees, one of them 
referring to the restoration of a monument destroyed 
by “the Thirty.” 3 

Tux Istumus or Danmx. — An expedition, con- 
sisting of two gunboate, each measuring about 500 
tons, and carrying two 9-inch broadside guns, one 

11-inch pivot gun amidships, and a 30- pound rifle, 
was to have sailed from New York on Jan. 22nd, for 
the . of exploring the Isthmus of Darien. 
All the officers of the two ships, it is said, have been 


have been furnished with the following facts: 


selected with special reference to their individual 
fitness for the duties expected of them, and five 
officers of the United States Coast Survey, as well as 
a botanist, a geologist, a telegraph operator, a photo- 
grapher, and a staff of draughtemen, accompany the 
expedition. They take with them an abundance of 


scientific instruments, about eighty miles of tele- 
graph wire with powerful batteries, and a large and 
varied assortment of presents for the Indian tribes 
whose countries they will have to visit. The ex- 
plorations of the expedition are to be confined to the 
territory of the Republic of Colombia, and its object 
is to ascertain if the existing depressions in the 
Central Sierras, or any of them, with or without 
river connections and utilisation, present the features 
required for the construction and successful working 
of a ship canal. 

Wwow Remarrimces IN Inpra.—A storm is 
passing over the Brahmin community in the city of 
Poona (says the Deccan Herald) with reference to the 
widow remarriage question, in regard to which we 


Vittoba Anna Duftedar of Kurar, well known in the 
Sattara districts for his learningand wisdom, came to 
Poona some time ago to havea vad, or discussion, 
with Mr. Vishnoo Shastree Pundit, the apostle of 
the remarriage question. They did not get beyond 
the discussion of the preliminaries for their meeting. 
Mr. Vittoba wished that a general meeting of the 
Brahminical community should be called; a presi- 
dent and vice-president appointed; and that both 
parties should bind themselves, after discussion, to 
abide by the decision of the meeting. Mr. Vishnoo 
Shastree, on the other hand, desired that only equal 
numbers of each party should be called for the dis- 
cussion of the whole question. Mr. Appa Saheb 
Shastree Putwurdhan tried, in vain, to reconcile the 
views of both parties, and to bring about an ami- 
cable meeting. Since his arrival in Poona, Vittoba 
Anna has delivered four lectures on remarriage to 
the Brahmins of Poona; and so great has been the 
excitement in the community that at an open-air 
meeting held at Vishram Baug on Sunday, the 26th 
December, by Mr. Vishnoo and his party, such an 
uproar took place that the proceedings could not go 
on, and the meeting had to be given up. Our 
informant thinks that Mr. Vishnoo ought to consent 
to the proposals of Mr. Vittoba ; but we do not agree 
with him, as we have no doubt that the question is 
one of conscience with Mr. Vishnoo, and therefore 
one which cannot be disposed of by even a majority 
of the Brahmin community. We do not see that 
much is to be gained by discussion, when so much 
strong feeling is at work on both sides. 
Tue Porz anp unis Visttors.—The Roman cor- 
respondent of the Cologne Gazette thus describes a 
“public audience to which he and other foreign 
visitors were admitted by the Pope on the 9th inst. :— 
„Suddenly a door opened, some one called out, Le 
voila !’ and all fell on their knees. The Holy Father 
came from the Saloon of Constantine, leaning on two 
ecclesiastics of his household, and accompanied by 
some of his guards. These had a great deal of diffi- 
oulty in protecting him from the ladies, who pressed 
forward to kiss his robe or his feet. At length a way 
was made through the crowd ; the Pope stood before 
his throne and cast his eyes round the assemblage 
with a gentle smile, amidst enthusiastic cries of ‘ Vive 
Pie Neuf, He was clothed in a white smooth robe, 
bound with a girdle embroidered with gold. The 
smooth red skull-cap on his head, and his red slippers, 
gave him a sort of paterfamilias look ; he seemed the 
ideal of a handsome old man who is glad to see so 
many of his friends around him. After waiting, with his 
hand on his heart, until the enthusiasm had subsided, 
he began one of those speeches with which he so well 
knows how to win the hearts of his hearers irresis- 
tibly. He spoke in French ; and began by remarking 
that, on this occasion, two reasons compelled him to 
make an exception to his rule by not conversing with 
anyone separately. The first was that the number of 
visitors was so great; the second, that the work of 
the Council had tired him out. In saying this he 
pressed both hands to his breast, at the same time 
slightly shrugging his shoulders, as if to mark the 
weight of labour that oppressed hin—a gesture which 
he performed with indescribable grace. Then, seeing 
some ladies who were still kneeling, he exclaimed, 
raising his hand, Debout/ I know that you have 
come here to see the Pope and obtain his blessing. 
Le Pape—ie voici/’ These simple words, accom- 
panied by friendly looks directed to all sides of the 
room, produced a singular excitement in the assembly. 
Several ladies in my vicinity could hardly restrain 
their sobs. The Pope then observed that, before giving 
his blessing, he wished to say a few words on the text 
of the day. He related in a familiar style how 
Christ, when only twelve years of age, had left His 
parents to render service to God in the Temple, and 
added that he too, as the representutivo of Christ on 
earth, could only think of Divine things. He had 
therefore called the Council. Some said this Council 
proposed to change the world andits inhabitants; but, 
though the views and thoughts of men might 
the Council could not change. . . Some 
said, ton, that the Council ought to place itself in 
agreement with the viewsof men. This also the 
Council could not do; for God’s thoughts were not 
men’s thoughts, neither were God's ways men's ways. 
The Council should look only tu the ideas and the 
will of God! His Holiness concluded with a few 
heartfelt and paternal words, addressed to his ‘ dear 
sons and daughters from Germany, England, and 
France,’ and then gave them his blessing. The 
retreat of the Holy Father was even more difficult 
than his arrival, and it was almost a painful scene 
when the Frenchwomen threw themselves with 
hysterical sobs in his way, and had to be driven back 


— 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, February 9th, 1870. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The second session of the new Parliament was 
opened yesterday. Their lordships met at two 
o'clock, and the Lords Commissioners, the Lord 
Chancellor, Earl de Grey, the Earl of Kimberley, the 
Karl of Bessborough, and Viscount Sydney, having 
taken their seats, directed the Commons to be sent 
for. The commission was then read, after which the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR proceeded to read the Queen's 
Message, which was as follows :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen,— 


We have it in command from her Majesty again to 
invite you to resume your arduous duties, and to express 
the regret of ber Majesty that recent indisposition has 
prevented her from meeting you in person, as had been 
her intention, at a period of remarkable public interest. 
The friendly sentiments which are entertained in all 
quarters towards this country, and which her Majesty 
cordially reciprocates, the growing disposition to resort 
to the good offices of allies in cases of international 
difference, and the conciliatory spirit in which several 
such cases have recently been treated and determined, 
encourage her Majesty's confidence in the continued 
maintenance of the general tranquillity. 

Papers will be laid before you with reference to 
recent occurrences in New Zealand. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 


The estimates for the services of the approaching 
financial year are in a forward state of preparation. 
Framed with a view in the first place to the effective 
maintenance of the public establishments, they will 
impose a diminished charge upon the subjects of her 
Majesty. 

The condition of the revenue has answered to the 
expectations which were formed during the past 
session. 

Her Majesty trasts that you will be disposed to carry 
to its completion the inquiry which you last year 
instituted into the mode of conducting Parliamentary 
and municipal elections, and thus to prepare the mate- 
rials of useful and early legislation. 


My Lords and Gentlemen,— 


It will be proposed to you to amend the laws respect. 
ing the occupation aod acquisition of land in Ireland, 
and in a manner adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of that country, and calculated, as her Majesty believes 
to bring about improved relations between the several 
classes concerned in Irish agriculture, which collective] 
constitute the great bulk of the people. These provi- 
sions, when matured by your impartiality and wisdom, 
as her Majesty trust, will tend to inspire among per- 
sons with whom such sentiments may still be wanting, 
that steady confidence in the law, and that desire to 
render assistance in its effective administration, which 
mark her subjects in general; and thus will aid in 
consolidating the fabric of the empire, 

We are further directed by her Majesty to state that 
many other subjects of public importance appear to 
demand your care; and among these especially to in- 
form you that a bill has been prepared for the enlarge. 
ment, on a comprehensive scale, of the means of national 
education. 

In fultilment of an engagement to the Government of 
the United States, a bill will be proposed to you for 
the purpose of defining the status of subjects or citizens 
of foreign countries who may desire naturalisation, and 
of aiding them in the attainment of that object, 

You will further be invited to consider bills prepared 
in compliance with the report of the Commission on 
Courts of Judicature, for the improvement of the con- 
stitution and procedure of the superior tribunals of both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. 

he question of religious tests in the Universities and 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge has been under dis- 
cussion for many years. Her Majesty recommends such 
a legislative settlement of this question as may contri- 
bute to extend the usefulness of these great institations, 
and to heighten the respect with which they are justly 


rded. 
“Bills have been prepared for extending the incidence 
of rating, and for placing the collection of the large sums 
locally raised for various purposes on a simple and 
uniform footing. 

Her Majesty has likewiso to recommend that you 
should undertake the amendment of the laws which re- 
gulate the grant of licences for the sale of fermented and 
spirituous liquors. 

Measures will also be brought under your considera” 
tion for facilitating the transfer of land, for regulating 
the succession to real property in cases of intestacy, for 
amending the laws as to the disabilities of members of 
trade combinations, and for both consolidating and 
— | the body of statutes, which relate to merchant 
shipping. 

Vhile commending to you these weighty matters of 
legislation, her Majesty commands us to add that the re- 
cent extension of agrarian crime in several parts of 
Ireland, with its train of accompanying evils, has filled 
her Majesty with painful concern. | 

The Executive Government has employed freely the 
means at its command for the prevention of outrage, 
and a partial improvement may be observed. But 
although the number of offences, within this class of 
crime, has been by no means so great as at some former 
periods, the indisposition to give evidence in aid of the 
administration of justice has been alike remarkable and 
injurious. 

For the removal of such evils, her Majesty places her 
main reliance on the permanent operation of wise and 
necessary changes intbelaw. Yet she will not hesitate 
to recommend to you the adoption of special provisions, 
should such a policy appear, during the course of the 
session, to be required by the paramount interest of 
peace and order. | 

Upon these and all other subjects her Majesty devoutly 
prays that your labours may be constanfly attended by 


with main force to allow him to pass.’ 


| the blessing of Almighty God. 
| When the Peers reassembled at their normal hour 
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THE NONOONFORMIST, 


of meeting yesterday afternoon, the incident of the 
formal reception of the Earl of Derby in the Upper 
House was noticeable. There was also an extensive 
ceremonial, for a number of new peers were in- 
auguratod, and perhaps the largest number of bishops 
who ever presented themselves at once were made 
free of the House. The address was moved with 
some spirit by the Marquis of Hunt ty, and adequately 
seconded by the Earl of FNOALL. 

Lord Catrns noticed, after the traditional manner 
of leaders of the Opposition, the defects and the de- 
ficiencies of the Royal Speech ; but the bulk of his 
criticisms were applied to the Irish policy of the 
Government, which he condemned as unsound and 
unsatisfactory, and as calculated rather to excite than 
to repress discontent and disorder. To him, of 
course, replied Earl GRAN VILLR, who defended the 
actions of himself and his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, and challenged his opponents, if they 
were dissatisfied with the measures of the 
Government, to produce, if they had them, 
those which should have a more beneficial 
effect. Lord Grey said that all that had 
happened in Ireland during the winter had 
fallen out exactly as he foretold last year, and 
attributed the unsatisfactory state of affairs in the 
sister country to the obstinacy of the Government 
in not following his advice last year. The Dok 
of Mar.BorouGH seemed more dissatisfied than 
either of these noble lords with the state of affairs 
across the Channel; and expressed a confident 
expectation that if something is not done to satisfy 
them the Irish will speedily demand separate legisla- 


tion. The debate closed with a strong expression of 


confidence in the Government from Viscount 
Monex; and then the Address was agreed to, and 
the House adjourned at half-past eight o' clock. 


When the House of Commons reassembled, Mr. 


Disraeli passed to his seat without even a word or a 
murmur of recognition. The Prime Minister was 
more fortunate. As Mr. Gladstone passed from be- 


hind the Speaker's chair he was recognised by his 


friends, and a burst of cordial though not very loud 
cheers greeted his short progress to his seat. When 
at last the House was illuminated, it was found that, 
with the exception of Mr. Bright, nearly all the 


Ministers were in their places, and that scarcely any 
of the principal leaders of the Opposition were absent 


from their accustomed seats. 

The first business transacted was the giving notices 
of motion, and these were more numerous and more 
important than is usually the case even on the first 


night of the session. The Prime Minister himself 


led the way, announcing his intention on Thurs- 
day to move the issue of a new writ for 
Tipperary, in the room of O’Donovan Rossa, dis- 
qualified by a conviction for felony from sitting 
in Parliament; and on ‘Tuesday to ask leave to 
introduce a measure relating to the occupa- 
tion and acquisition of land in Ireland. 
Both these announcements were received with loud 
cheers. The example of their chief was followed 
by many other leading members of the Government, 
who rose, one after another, and informed the House 
what contribution they are immediately prepared to 
make to the work of Parliament. Mr. Cardwell 


promised a bill for improving the constitution of 


the War Department; the Marquis of Hartington 
will move the reappointment of the Committee upon 
the mode of conducting elections; Mr. Bruce will 
bring in a measure for improving the management 
and inspection of mines; Mr. Forster, an Education 
Bill; Mr. Otway will move for a Committee upon 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service; Mr. Lefevre 
is to brirg in a bill to amend and consolidate the 
laws relating to merchant shipping, and to abolish 
compulsory pilotage; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced a series of measures referring 
to the coinage, and the management of friendly 
societies, the National Debt, and savings banks. After 
the members of the Government, the private members 
had their turn, and very largely did they avail them- 
selves of their opportunity. The subject to which their 
notices referred were nearly a score in number, and 
included topics so various as the preservation of 
Epping Forest, the repeal of the minority clause of 
the Reform Bill, the abolition of the sale of advow- 
sons, the political disabilities of certain revenue 
officers, poor-rates, the game laws (English and 
Scotch); the Tornado case; the burial laws; cmi- 
gration ; the use of the ballot at municipal elections ; 
the Bridgwater Commission; the dismissal of Mr, 
Joon Madden from the commission of the peace in 
Ireland; the enclosure of waste lands; the payment 
of members of Parliament; the incapacity of clergy- 
men to sit in Parliament; and the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. Sir T. Bateson gave 
notice of a curiously-complicated question of enor- 
mous length as to the conduct of Lord Granard and 
some half-dozen other people in Ireland. When 
this long list of notices was exhausted, and the 
House had agreed to a formal motion bearing upon 
the recent election in Tipperary, 

Her Majesty’s gracious Speech was read by the 
clerk at the table; and the House was asked by 
Captain Egerton and Sir Charles W. Dilke to agree 
to an Address in response to it. Both were cordially 
cheered when they resumed their seats. 

Mr. DisgaAkILI, waiving for the occasion the dis- | 
cussion of the general programme of the Speech, 
complained of the ambiguity of the last paragraph, 
which he interpreted as meaning that the adoption 
of measures for the protection of life and property 
in Ireland was contingent on the success of the 
remedial measures of the Government. The men- 
tion of the state of Ireland in the Speech he 
characterised as inadequate and inaccurate, and he 
entered into a long and elaborate examination of 


the causes which had led to the recent extension of 
agrarian outrages in Ireland. The old causes which 
had been assigned in former times—maladminis- 
tration of justice, Protestant ascendancy, a seditious 
priesthood, organised agitation, and foreign influ- 
ence—no longer existed, and the tenure of land some- 
times assigned was just the same as under the Duke 
of Abercorn’s government, when these outrages were 
unknown, What had happened was a spontaneous 
combustion—a riotous hallucination in the minds of 
the Irish people as to the designs of the Govern- 
ment. The occupiers and peasantry had misinter- 
preted the intentions of the Government, had as- 
sumed that they meant something which they never 
did mean, and the Government had taken no steps 
to undeceive them. This hallucination had occurred 
on two questions—the amnesty to the Fenian 


prisoners and fixity of tenure, which he desig- 
nated as the transfer of property from one class 


to another. With regard to the first, h ed 
that the manner in which the p i ig 


therefore injudicious, amnesty had been proclaimed, 
that the impression created by the Government 


that the Fenian conspiracy had precipitated the 


anticipations which the Government could not 
fulfil. On the second point, he asserted that 
it was a natural inference from the Irish Church 
Bill that an analogous policy would be pursued 
with regard to the land. As the prelates and 
rectors had been stripped, so also the landlords 
were to be. The speeches of Sir John Gra 
and Lord Granard, the elections of Longford an 
Tipperary, where the Government candidates had 
been obliged to commit themselves to fixity of tenure 
and a complete amnesty, encouraged this delusion, 
and the Government, notwithstanding Lord Stanley's 
impressive warnings in April last, had done nothing 
to remove that misinterpretation. Anticipating that 
the Government Land Bill would be a just and 
honest measure, he promised it, if it were, a candid 
consideration, not to say a cordial support; but what, 
he asked, would Sir John Gray and Lord Granard, 
and the great body of the Roman Catholics say to 
it? Repeating that the language of the speech in 
regard to Ireland was inaccurate and inadequate, 
Mr. Disraeli nevertheless deprecated an amendment 
to the Address in the face of the important question 
which the House would shortly be called on to deal 
with, and concluded by 4 warning the House 
against giving its sanction to a policy which might 
dismember the empire, and lead even to the parti al 
dissolution of society. 

Mr. GLADsTONE commenced by admitting that 
after recent events in Ireland the debate on the 
Address must give rise to more criticism than had 
been usual for some years past, and expressed his 
deep gratification that Mr. Disracli, by the tone 
of his speech, had indicated that he was aware of the 
importance of the questions between [reland and the 
empire, and that he had declined to recommend the 
employment of coercive measures. Hastening to re- 
move the ambiguity of which Mr. Disraeli com- 
plained, he stated, amid general cheering, that there 
was nothing contingent in the notion the Govern- 
ment entertained of their duty. Anxious though they 
were to give the first place to remedial measures of 
permanent operation, they acknowledged that there 
might be circumstances calling for immediate action, 
and occasions on which they might be compelled to 
suspend the prosecution of great measures for the 
purpose of the future, in order to meet the wants of 
the moment. Passing to Mr. Disraeli's speech, he 
laughingly suggested that it was not a serious attack, 
but a demonstration got up for the occasion to amuse 
his followers, and he congratulated him on the 
success he had achieved out of the very 1 
materials at his command. Replying to h 
criticisms on the conduct of the Government, 
he denied that they had at any time en- 
couraged wild anticipation, either on the amnesty 
or land questions, and in discussing the 
charge that the treatment of the Church suggested 
an inevitable inference as to the character of 
the Land Bill, he expressed his great anxiety that 
this last measure Bhould be discussed apart from 
anything which had gone before. Deploring the 
recent increase in agrarian outrage, he attributed 


the community in a time of excitement, paxtly to 
the desire of the Fenians to divert the House from 
passing remedial measures, which would be the must 
effectual blow to their conspiracy; and he did not 
deny that in the hope of a possible change in the 
incidents of their tenure occupiers might have been 
stimulated to acts which they imagined would lessen 
the chances of eviction. 

Mr. Newpecate and Mr. Eastwick joined in 
regretting that the Speech took no notice of the 
distress existing among large classes of working 
men. 

Mr. CuicnEster Fortescvg, in answer to Mr. 
Ormsby Gore, said that in due time—but not before 
the Land Bill had been introduced—the Government 
would state their intentions with regard to the Irish 
railways; and after a few remarks from Mr. Macrie 
the Address was agreed to. 


The House adjourned at half-past eight o’clock. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


ARREST OF M. ROCHEFORT AND STREET 

DISTURBANCES, 3 
M. Rochefort was arrested on Monday night at 
eight o’clock as he was about to enter the Public 
Meeting Hall in the Rue de Flandres. He made no 
resistance, but on the contrary, said to the by- 
' standers at the entrance, Remain quiet citizens; I 


it partly to the natural activity of the bad men in 


fall of the Irish Church, had excited mischievous / 
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ehall soon return to the meeting.” After this the 
commissary of the police and his assistants accom- 
panied M. Rochefort to a carriage, and conducted 
him K 1 — of 1 Pelagie. J ogy the 
arres Flourens, who was present, stepped 
forward, and unsheathing the blade from a sword- 
cane, shouted, ‘ Rochefort must be set free. It is 
asserted that he fired two or three shots from a 
revolver, and that others followed his example. 
Luckily, however, no one was wounded. At the 
Same time the commissary of police who was pre- 
sent at the meeting held K* the house, declared 
the meeting dissolved. He was immediately sur- 
rounded and dragged into the street, and threatened 
with death. For upwards of an hour he was exposed 
to insults and menacos, but was finally rescued by 
r 

t about ten o' clock numerous groups of 0 
appeared in the Rue Aboukir. A 1 — la 
an attempt was made to throw up barricades in the 
Faubourg du Temple, and also in the neighbourhood 


of the Courcine Carriages and omnibuses 
| were upset, but the presence of the police sufficed to 


disperse the rioters, About the same time six 
omnibuses had been overturned in the Rue de Paris 
at Belleville, and a somewhat imposing barricade 
was thus formed. At one o'clock — mornin 

strong detachments of the Garde de Paria, ee | 
bodies of infantry and cavalry, proceeded to Belle- 
ville. The Boulevards at the same early hour pre- 
sented a rather animated spectacle, yet no disorder 
took place. Large bodies of police were massed 
— 4 at the entrance of the Faubourg Mont- 


The following are later telegrams :— 

Paris, Fes. 8.— At 2 which was 
erected early this morning in the Rue de Paris, 
Belleville, fifteen persons engaged in defending it were 
arrested. A commissary of police, named Lombard, 
was wounded on the left side of his chest by a 
bayonet thrust. Some distance from this spot a 
sergent de ville was struck in the breast by a re- 
volver. At half-past twelve this morning the rioterd 
broke into the gunshop of M. Lefaucheux, Rue Lafay- 
ette, and decamped with 40 guns and $00 revolvers. 
Numerous arrests have been made, The barricaded 
are guarded by troops of the line and the police. 

The total number of arrests effected is 150. M. 
Flourens is still at large. The latter and M. 
prevented the assassination of the commissary o f 
police, who was dragged into the street by the 
crowd after closing the meeting in the Rue de 
Flandres. No resistance was offered to the authori- 
ties by the persons concerned in throwing up thé 
barricade. Perfect quiet reigued throughout the 
city to-day. The authorities are taking precautions 
to prevent a renewal of disturbances this evening. 
It is stated that all the writers upon the journal Le 
Marseillaise have been arrested, excepting M. Ar- 
rould, who managed to escape. The Commissioner 
of Police has made a search among the papers at the 
office of that journal. | 

In the French Chamber yesterday the subject of 
the arrest was brought forward by M. de Kératry, 
who asked why M. Rochefort had not been taken in 
custody on leaving the Chamber. M. Ollivier and M. 
Chevaudier de Valdrome, in reply, stated that, had 
this been done, he would have been rescued by his 
friends, who were waiting outside by arrangement, in 
anticipation of this step being taken. The police 
were unable to follow him, and when they went to 
his house he was not at home. Meanwhile, at the 
meeting he was about to attend an insurrection was 
determined on, and the signal was to be given on his 
arrival. The authorities resolved, therefore, to arrest 
M. Rochefort beforehand. The Ministers also stated 
that eight barricades had been erected, and a gua- 
smith's shop pillaged, but that the people of Paris 
were with the Government, and that if the latter 
were to use force the agitation would not last five 
minutes, The Chamber, after hearing these state- 
ments, passed to the order of the day. One hundred 
and fifty arrests in all are said to have been made. 


It is announced in a Munich despatch that Dr. 
Dollinger has received from thirteen university 
professors at Prague, all of whom are Catholics, and 
five of whom are ecclesiastics, an address congratu- 
lating him upon the courageous stand he has made 
against the dogma of Papal infallibility. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The corn trade has continued in an unsettled state, The 
receipts of English wheat have again amply sufficed to meet 
the demand, which, for all qualities, has ruled heavy, at 
Monday’s decline. There was a good show of foreign wheat 
on the stands, for which the inquiry was restricted, at 
drooping prices, Moderate supplies of barley have been on 
offer, Sales have progressed slowly, at about late rates, Malt 
has been dull and drooping. Oats, of which a good supply has 
been on sale, have been neglected, at Monday’s quotations, 
Beans and peas have commanded but little attention. Flour 
has been depressed, on former terms. 


ARRIVALS THIS WEFK, 


Wheat, Barley. Malt, Oats, Flour, 
English & Scotch 1,100 490 1, 000 — — 
fri ow 


3 — — — — 
6 6 „ „ 6 066» 0 1 010 920 — 5,710 230 aks. 
1 f 8,070 bris, 
Maize, 4,600 qre, 


COMPARATIVE QUANTITIES AND PRICES OF GRAIN, 
For the week ending Feb. 5. For the corresponding week 
last year, 


rs. Av. 8, d. rn. Ay. s. d 
Wheat . 62,115.. 42 3 Wheat .. 68,867 .. 61 0 
Barley . 47.967.. 85 8 Barley .. 40,456 . 47 10 
Vats oe 4,760 ee 20 8 Oats ee 5,838 ee 
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LONDO EN’S CO ave the 
K . an lll that the following CONFERENCES on 
the 15 position of the STATE CHURCH QUESTION 
— WESD a bruary.—-TOWN HALL, HACKNEY 
sy Op a Hos. J ALLANSON PICTON, 
an, CHARLES REED, Req. be 
rum. 15th March.—HOLLOWAY OHAPEL. Opener, 
. SELFE LEONARD, Esq.; Chairman, Rev. 
J. MARK WILKS. 
To commence at Bight o'clock. 
The attendance of Ladies is specially invited. 

As other Conferences are in conrse of arrangement, the 
COMMITTEE will be happy to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS 
from INSTITUTIONS or CHAPELS desirous of being visited. 

WILLIAM THEOBALD, Hon. Sec. 

2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fileet-street, 
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SUMMARY. 


Tux second Session of the Householders’ 
Parliament opened yesterday under the most 
favourable conditions, although “recent indis- 
position” unhappily prevented the intended 
presence of her Majesty, and deprived the cere- 
monial of some state eclat. The Royal Message 
—as it is now called—was brief and sententious 
beyond all precedent, and is expressed in 
phraseology out of the ordinary routine. Its 

neral tenour had been previously known, 

ut the legislative reforms promised exceed 
the most sanguine expectations. If the greater 
part of the measures referred to in the Message 
should be carried, this Session will be both 
productive and memorable. Foreign affairs, as 
we have noted elsewhere, occupy only a single 
sentence. The paragraphs specially addressed 
to the House of Commons speak of the esti- 
mates as framed ‘‘ with a view to the effective 
maintenance of the public establishments,’’ 
while imposing “a diminished charge upon the 
subjects of her Majesty — a modest anticipation 
of what may be expected to be a brilliant 
financial statement. The Committee to inquire 
into parliamentary and municipal elections is 
with a view “to prepare the 
materials of useful and early legislation.” This 


cautious 3 may be understood to imply 
that the ot and other safeguards for the 


per and pure exercise of the franchise will, 
if possible, be proposed this Session. If that 
is impracticable, so prominent a reference to the 
subject is a pledge that legislation in this direc- 
tion will be proposed before another general 
election. 

Most of the remaining paragraphs of the 
Message, brief as they are, contain the an- 
nouncement of a series of important measures. 
It will be proposed to amend the laws re- 
specting the occupation and acquisition of land 
in Ireland, in a manner adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of that country, and calculated to 
bring about improved relations between the 
several c concerned in Irisb agriculture, 
which es Ser ayo the great bulk of 
the people.” ext Tuesday the Prime 
Minister himself will introduce the Govern- 
ment measure on this most intricate subject. 
It seems to be understood that his plan, besides 
the features already noticed, will embrace the 
creation of local courts for arbitrating and 
taking cognisance of questions between land- 
lords and tenants, and Mr. Bright's scheme, 
with some modifications, for enabling occupiers 
to purchase their farms with the permission of 
the owners. The next announcement is a Bill 
“for the enlargement, on a comprehensive 
scale, of the means of National Education.” 
The terms used seem to imply that the measure 
will but slightly disturb the existing system 
of education, and only supplement it. It will 
not be introduced in the Upper House, but Mr. 


Forster will, to-morrow evening week, ex- 
plain the provisions of his scheme. 
The kindred subject of University Tests 
occupies a paragraph by itself, and, as is 
implied, is ripe for legislation. “ Her Majesty 
recommends such a legislative settlement of 
this question as may contribute to extend the 
usefulness of these great institutions, and to 
heighten the respect with which they are justly 
regarded.” Bills for recasting the superior 
courts of law; for reforming the licensing 
system ; “for facilitating the transfer of land,” 
and “ regulating the succession to real "ik erty 
in cases of intestacy,” are also promised. Thus 
the land question in England as well as Ireland 
will be opened, though under \different con- 
ditions. There is the further promise of legis- 
lation in respect to naturalisation in foreign coun- 
tries, the status and rights of trades unions, for 
the reform of our rating system and\the mode 
of collecting local taxes, and for consolidating 
and improving the laws which affect our mercan- 
tile marine. Such is the comprehensive pro- 
gramme of the Government, which, with the 
proposals of private members, numerous beyond 
all precedent, gives the promise of an active and 
laborious Session. Among the latter are many 
ecclesiastical measures—such as the disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church Establishment, 
and the appropriation of its funds to the sup- 
port of a national and undenominational system 
of education in the Principality ; the abolition 
of Scotch Church-rates; a Burials Bill, and 
proposals for dealing with Church Patronage 
= Are —— nen 

e closing paragraphs of the Royal Messsage 
return to the — of Ireland. Her 
Majesty's Ministers, while mainly rely ing on wise 
and necessary legislation for averting crime and 
suppressing discontent, “will not hesitate to 
recommend the adoption of special provisions, 
should such a policy appear, during the course 
of the Session, to be required by the paramount 
interest of peace and order.” There is no doubt 
that in a few districts of Ireland, such as Meath 
County, something like a reign of terror pre- 
vails. The wholesome announcement of the 
Royal Message is a fair warning to agrarian 
criminals and Fenian agitators, and is also a public 
pledge that the Government will spare no efforts 
to maintain law and order in Ireland. But, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, it is from remedial legisla- 
tion alone that Fenianism will at length receive 
its deathblow. 

M. Rochefort has once more come to the 
front. Having declined to appeal against the 
sentence passed upon him by the Correctional 
Tribunal—under the old press laws, which will 
soon be repealed—and having refused to sur- 
render, he has been arrested by the Govern- 
ment, and is now safe in prison. The Irrecon- 
cileable deputy was taken on Monday night 
while proceeding to a public meeting. Though 
he offered no resistance, his friends were less 
prudent. M. Flourens fired a pistol in the air, 
and cried, “ Rochefort must be free! Disarm 
the police!“ The adherents of the deputy then 
took the Commissioner of Police prisoner, 
dragged him through the streets, and almost 
killed him, upset two omnibuses, and made a 
barricade. The Municipal Guard was called 
out, and before the mob dispersed a number of 
arrests, stated at 130 or 140, were made. 
At Belleville a more determined attempt 
was made to construct barricades, but 
the rioters were soon dispersed. No blood was 
shed excepting in the case of an officer of peace. 
All the writers upon the journal La Marseillaise 
have been arrested, excepting M. Arrould, who 
managed to escape, and last night Paris was 
1 tranquil. The Government, says 

. Ollivier,“ have no fear. The population of 
Paris is with us. We do not ask it to interfere 
with this misguided horde, which must be 
isolated in order that it may be vanquished. If 
the Government were to use brute force, the 
. — would not last five minutes.“ But M. 

chefort will be a greater power in prison than 
in the Chamber or the streets, and the policy of 
his arrest just now is open to grave question. 


THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


Ir cannot be said of yesterday that it was 
favourable to ‘sweetness and light.” The 
weather was damp and raw. The streets (in 
London at least) were moist and muddy. The 
effect of the atmosphere upon the spirits was 
chilling and provocative of ill temper. The 
opening of Parliament, under such inclement 
skies, and especially in the absence of her 
Majesty, could not be otherwise than dull. In 
its external incidents, the whole affair was 
devoid of sparkle. It was a sombre ceremony, 
whether reference be made to what passed out- 
side or inside the walls of the New Palace. 
No procession—no grand equipages—no ban- 


ners—no music—nothing to fringe a great 


— 


historical occasion with external grace. Never- 
theless, there were indications of great earnest- 
ness of spirit—signs unmistakable that political 
life is in the very heyday of its blood, and is as 
earnest as it has ever been within the memory 
of the living. Palace-yard, it is true, was not 
thronged with spectators. The rain, which 
appeared to have most to do in it, would pro- 
bably have wondered, or, at any rate, would 
have had good reason to wonder, at any such 
congregation in such weather as could be fairly 
described as a crowd. But there was a goodly 
assembly, or, perhaps we shall be more correct 
in describing it as a column, many ranks deep, 
ranged from end to end of Westminster Hall, 
to watch the entrance of members, and, we 
imagine, to give a fillip to political partisanship 
by a transient look at known politicians, just as 
men stimulate their flagging senses by a pinch 
of snuff. 

Inside the House—of Commons, we mean, of 
course—there was a great deal of hearty greet- 
ing, of shaking of hands, and of interchange 
of friendly sentiment, before Mr. Speaker was 
announced. The gathering of members before 
two o'clock, considering the circumstances, was 
numerous, and a large proportion of them 
followed the Speaker to the House of Lords, to 
hear the Queen’s Speech read by the Lord 
Chancellor. There was a cheeriness of air and 
bearing on the Liberal side that struck us 
as auguring favourably for the issue of the 
Session. Not only were the benches to the right 
of the chair well filled, but they were filled 
with men who seemed to brim over with phy- 
sical vitality—the acquisition of the recess— 
and to be eager for political work. The 
Reformed House of Commons exhibits as yet 
no symptoms of languor. The ringing cheer 
with which the entrance of Mr. Gladstone 
was received sounded like a warning to 
the Opposition that the spirit of unity which 
held the Liberals together last Session was still 
unbroken. We detected no signs of discontent. 
We overheard no murmurs, no expressions of 
suspicion. We saw no blossoms which might 
hereafter set in mutiny. \. The esprit de corps of 
the party was, to our thinking, just what it had 
been throughout the Committee of the Irish 
Church Bill. And Ministers met their supporters 
right worthily. The string of notices given by 
members of the Administration was unprece- 
dentedly long. The programme of the Session 
exceeded the expectation of the most sanguine. 
There will probably be some failures—but, at 
any rate, the leaders are not disposed to shirk 
the work that fairly lies before them. 

We say nothing here of the Queen's Speech, 
we confine our remarks to the House of Com- 
mons as illustrated by the opening proceedings 
of the Session. The House which assembled at 
four o’clock to take her Majesty's speech into 
consideration, and to pass an Address in re- 
sponse to it, was a full one—not so incon- 
veniently crowded as on some nights last year, 
but fully up to the limits of accommodation 
furnished by the building. Strangers, perhaps, 
would complain that the Royal Speech, as read 
from the chair, was not rendered more impres- 
sive—but things are seldom done for effect by 
the official agency of the Commons House of 
Parliament. And yet why, unless for effect, the 
moverand seconder of the Address should always 
appear in semi-military or in Court attire, it is 
difficult to divine. There is a sort of puppetism 
in the custom which contrasts strangely with 
the ordinary business habits and bearing of the 
People’s House. Last night the mover of the 
Address, Captain Egerton, appeared in the uni- 
form of a deputy-lieutenant, and the seconder 
of the Address, Sir C. Dilke, in a Court dress, 
and neither of them appeared to derive 
any assistance from the formalities to which 
they were compelled to yield conformity. The 
latter gentleman displayed the essential supe- 
riority of mind over matter by rising superior 
to the vulgar level to which ceremonial habili- 
ments usuaily confine men, and the former 
seemed to struggle manfully, but without the 
same degree of success, against the stiffening 
influence of official vestments. Together, they 
amplified the Royal Speech without making it 
unintelligible, or depriving it of its unwonted 
interest. The best of paraphrases is essentially 
tiresome, and any man who can give vivacity to 
a paraphrase of a Speech from the Throne, 
shows genius. We do not wonder that Mr. 
Gladstone paid a graceful compliment to both 
mover and seconder of the Address. 

If Mr. Disraeli’s speech may be taken as a 
fair exponent of the tone and spirit of the Oppo- 
sition, we should say that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have little to fear from it. The right hon. 
gentleman assailed Ministers on account of 
the disturbed state of Ireland during the recess 
— but his criticism was of the hy percritical order, 
and his manner was laboured and artificial. 
For a party attack, however, it was a well- 
chosen and well-executed one—nothing, if 
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seriously meant, but capital as a game. As Mr. 
Gladstone somewhat jocosely remarked, Mr. 
Disraeli had done the best possible with the 
scanty materials he had within reach. Clever 
he was, undoubtedly, and with a soup n of truth 
in the argument he slowly unfolded. But it 
seemed clear that he was speaking the sense of 
the Orange section of his party, rather than his 
own dispassionate and impartial judgment ; and, 
albeit he amused the House, he made no way 
towarde convincing it. Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
was sufficient, in capital temper, conceived in the 
right vein, but—we should be glad to think we 
are mistaken—suggestive of physical weakness. 
There is not the same degree of elasticity in 
him which has been commonly observed at the 
commencement of a Session. Not that his 
epirits show marks of depression—still less 
that his intellectual power has become en- 
feebled—but the bearing of the Premier, the 
absence of an from the march of his oratory, 
and the dropping of his voice at the end of his 
sentences, show that his physical energy has 
overtaxed itself, and that, as the Apostle Paul 
phrased it, he hath his treasure in an earthen 
vessel. 

Ministers have set before Parliament a more 
extensive programme of measures—of good 
measures, let us add—than we can remember to 
have ever been offered before. That they will 
strive to get it realised we have no manner of 
doubt. But they must be well seconded by 
their party if they are to succeed. Their aim is 
a high one—we wish rather than hope that in no 
respect they will fall short of it. One thing is 
certain—they bave cut out abundant work for 
the House of Commons. The. House will re 
spond to the appeal thus made tothem. It is 
quite in earnest. It paws the ground like a 
high-mettled course. It wants to go forward. 
Show of heavy work to be done will not daunt 
it. The Session has commenced hopefully— 
we have little doubt of its proceeding steadily 
and swiftly—even less of its ending trium- 
phantly. 


OURSELVES AND OUR EUROPEAN 
NEIGHBOURS. 


THE revolution which has taken place in the 
foreign policy of England receives new illustra- 
tion in her Majesty's Message to Parliament. A 
single paragraph suffices to describe the relations 
between ourselves and our neighbours—a para- 

raph which, discarding stereotyped phrases, 
indicates how entirely we have entered upon a 
new era of international policy. It is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ The friendly sentiments which are en- 
tertained in all quarters towards this country, 
and which her Majesty cordially reciprocates ; 
the growing disposition to resort to the good 
offices of allies in cases of international differ- 
ence, and the conciliatory spirit in which several 
such cases have recently been treated and deter- 
mined, encourage her Majesty's confidence 
in the continued maintenance of the 
general tranquillity.” These pleasant as- 
surances are completely justified by the 
present condition of the nations of Europe, 
and our entire freedom from foreign 
entanglements. Although we neither meddle 
nor muddle” in respect to other coun- 
tries, it cannot be asserted that England 
has ceased to exercise a legitimate influence 
over Continental States. Non-intervention has 
not, as was predicted, led to isolation. On the 
contrary the good offices” of our Government 
have ‘been sought on more than one occasion 
of late years, though we have refused totakesides 
or authoritatively to interfere. The friendly 
and solicited efforts of our Foreign Office were 
effectual in averting a European explosion in 
connection with the Luxemburg affair, in pre- 
venting an outbreak between Turkey and 
Greece, in smoothing down differences between 
France and Belgium, and in reconciling the 
rival pretensions of the Sultan and his Egyp- 
tian vassal. Probably at no period during the 
last generation has the moral influence of Eng 
land over other countries been more manifest 
than at the present moment, when so many 
of her neighbours are following in her footsteps 
as a constitutional State, and as the great 
champion of freedom of commerce. 

This new and improved aspect of foreign 
affairs is unquestionably owing in a great degree 
to the altered policy of our neighbours. 
Througbout Europe the favourite theory of M. 
Thiers, that every great nation should regard 
aggrandisement and jealousy as the normal 
condition of international life, has become 
effete. The treaties of 1815 have been torn 
up, and the “ balance of power” in Europe is 
destroyed. Nevertheless, there is abundant 
reason for the confidence expressed in the Royal 
Message in the continued maintenance of the 
general tranquillity.” Not only have the inte- 
rests of European States become inter-twined by 
the great extension of commercial relations, but 


— — 2 — ewe — national 
glory may t y inte peace- 
ful development. Though late in entering upon 
this generous rivalry, 


accepted 


the new international policy. The 


ideas of the veteran Orleanist orator, which | Go 


were in the ascendant under the régime of 
Louis Philippe, have become an anachronism 
in the reign of Louis Napoleon. It is admitted 
in France, and elsewhere, that freedom is more 
precious than extension of territory, and that 
commercial and industrial activity are surer 
sources of national strength than huge arma- 
ments. 

International jealousy survives indeed, but it 
takes the form of watchful anxiety to prevent a 


breach of the general peace. We cannot afford ] al 


to let our neighbours go to war. This surely 
is a better eecurity for continental tranquillity 
than “the balance of power.” Europe has not 
yet formally accepted the principle of arbitra- 
tion as the means of settling international dis- 
putes. But arbitration exists in practice, 
though there is no high court to regulate its 
application. And it is to our credit that the 
influence and prestige of England are thrown 
into the scale in favour of this pacific inter- 
national policy. 

It is remarkable that this principle of mutual 
insurance between nations has come into action 
at the period of highest military development. 
European armaments were never greater or 
more costly. They have reached the maximum 
of development when there is least occasion for 
their use. This is an anomaly which cannot 
long exist. If nations dare not go to war—if 
their legions of armed men are obliged to 
remain alike inactive and burdensome—if the 
several European States find sure protec- 
tion in the mutual fears of their neighbours — 
the question will come home to each of them, 
why keep up these ruinous armaments? There 
may be great difficultiesin effecting proportionate 
disarmament, but there is now safety in separate 
reduction. This is evidently the next step in 
European policy. England has set the * 
and without any loss of prestige. France has 
made one more effort to disarm in concert, and 
has failed in the negotiation. She will, we 
venture to predict, soon feel secure enough to 
act alone. The Ollivier Government already 
contemplate some reductions. The free people 
of Frande will soon learn to dispense with, and 
be eager to discard, overgrown armaments which 
cannot be turned to account; and the other 
Continental States will be only too glad to follow 
in the same course. 


THE COUNCIL AT ROME. 


Wuewn the imposing so-called Keumenical 
Council assembled under the dome of St. Peter’s 


early in December, and the Pope was borne in 


stately pomp to his throne in presence of nearly 
eight hundred prelates gathered from all parts 
of the earth, it could hardly have seemed pos- 
sible to Pius IX. and his Jesuit advisers that 
two whole months would have passed without 
one single decision of importance being pro- 
claimed, and that one public sitting on Epiphany 
Day would be devoted to an unmeaning cere- 
monial, and another public sitting, proposed for 
Candlemas Day, postponed because no decrees 
were forthcoming. Vet so it is. Although strict 
secresy is enjoined, it is notorious that no pro- 
gress oe been made in the business for which 
the Council was convened. Papal infallibility 
was to be proclaimed by the a of the 
assembled Fathers, by which act they would 
render future Councils superfluous. The Vati- 
can managers, moreover, had a complete andcom- 
prehensive programme tolay before the episcopal 
conclave, aud they seem to have cherished the 
most child-like faith that it was only necessary 
to commend their propositions—albeit destruc- 
tive of what little independence remained to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy—to the attention of 
the Council to secure prompt acceptance. Ap- 

arently the Supreme Pontiff and his councillors 
— been betrayed into an astounding miscal- 
culation, which may perhaps, in its ultimate 
results, shake the entire Papal fabric to its foun- 
dations. . 


While the proclamation of the Infallibility of 


the Pope seems to have been reserved as the 
crowning act of the Council, the Fathers were 

rovided with a full paper of agenda. It soon 

ecame evident that they were expected not to 
discuss, but simply to ratify whatever was laid 
before them. Sure of a majority, by aid of the 
hundred odd bishops in partibus, dependent on 
the Sacred College, the Jesuits found it easy 
work to pack the Congregations or Committeea 
with their own adherents, and they trusted to 
restrictive rules and — impediments to 
prevent inconvenient discussion in the general 


assembly of prelates. In their wonderful sbort- 
sightedness, they seem to have forgotten that 
the grand object they aimed to effect could 


France has heartily | d 


hierarchy. 


only be secured by curtailing the authority of 
those to whom ~ oy „and that the de- 
clarations of the Syllabus were studded with 
ogmatic assertions which would bring the 
Catholic prelates into conflict with the several 


overnments under which they lived, and 
with the whole weight of lay opinion in their 
it 1 Papal infallibility had 75 

n the theme of episcopal charges —surely the 
bishops could not we disclaim it ? Catholic 
unity was the one t fact to which the hier- 
archy have pointed as vindicating their autho- 
rity—was it possible that they would deliber- 
“2 falsify it ? 

et within two months that meek assembly, 
prone by habit to render abject obedience, and 
most divine honours to the head of the 
Church, has been riven asunder by dissensions. 
Whatever schedules are laid before it—whether 
they relate to doctrine, to rationalism, to the 
temporal power, to the authority of the bishops, 
or to clerical discipline—all are sharply dis- 
cussed, if not vigorously denounced. Oppo- 
sition to the Sacred College, which was at first 
heard in timorous whispers, has been weekly 
ee strength, till it has grown bold and 
efiant. Those who were convened to sanc- 
tion Papal absolutism are now requiring Papal 
reforms. The necessity for rendering the 
Bishops independent of Roman centralisation, 
and of restoring the autonomy of the diocesan 
administration, is gradually displacing debates 
on the anachronisms of the Syllabus, and the 
new claims of the Supreme Pontiff. They are 
the most distinguished prelates of the Romish 
Church, the leading ecclesiastics of France and 
Germany—the Dupanloups, Schwartzenbergs, 
Rauschers and Strossmayers—who lead this 
formidable opposition, and have created a panic 
at the Vatican. Stringent rules and sharp 
admonitions cannot stifle their voices; injunc- 
tions of secresy avail nothing to restrict their 
fatal eloquence within the walls of St. Peter's. 
The world without catches their accents of 
indignation and self-assertion, and Catholic 
Europe sees with amazement their spiritual 
guides in hot contention, and Pope and Council 
struggling for the oe my» 

In an evil hour for the pacy it was resolved 
to carry the dogma of Infallibility by an ex- 
ternal manwuvre. An address to the Pope, 
urging the imperative necessity of decreeing his 
absolute supremacy, was secretly hawked abou 
and received the signatures of some 
bishops. But this demonstration provoked a 
counter address, to which all the distinguished 

relates of the Council adhered. One day we 
— that both addresses have gone in ; next 
day that Pius IX. deolines to receive either, and 
is resolved on maintaining a rigid neutrality. 
This device has entirely failed, and the oppo- 
nents of Infallibility have consummated their 
contumacy to the Vatican by publishing their 
protest in the eyes of the world. Driven to 
desperation, the advisers of the Pope opened 
negotiation with the French Government to 
rescue them from their dilemma, but Count 
Daru gives them no help, and their special en- 
voy to Paris, the Bishop of Algiers, returns dis- 
comfited to his employers. 

In what way the Pope and his immediate 
partisans are to save themselves from disastrous 
failure, it is not easy to see. 2 to 
their usurping dogmas has gone too far, appa- 
rently, to be withdrawn or disarmed by any 
„transaction.“ To dissolve or prorogue the 
Council would be only less dangerous to the 
Papacy than to allow it to split asunder. Jesuit 
diplomacy may possibly devise some means of 
bringing the Pontiff and the hierarchy into 
apparent accord. But all the skill which the 
Vatican can command is unequal to the task of 
recalling the past. The European Press has 
revealed the secrets of the assembly gathered 
in St. Peter's ; and faith in Papal Infallibility is 
destroyed, before the dogma itself is emery 
discussed. No Churvh could long make head- 
way against such revelations as have been 
made to the world in the last two months—least 
of all the Romish Church, which derives her 
paramount influence from the blind confidence 
of her votaries in the entire and absolute unity 
of the Supreme Pontiff, and his subordinate 


SOCIAL IMPROVEMENTS IN IMPERIAL 
: PARIS. 
(Tron an Occasional Correspondent.) 

Sa: Paris, February 7, 1870. 
The Imperial restoration of Paris is fast ap- 
proaching completion. Those familiar with its ap- 
pearance during the rule of the Citizon King, the 
heedless monarch whose throne toppled over with 
the first breath of popular discontent, will find them- 
selves sadly puzzled to recognise the famous city to 
which so many historical associations are attached, 


and whose nume has every where become synonymous 
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with gaiety and pleasure. In all directions the old 
landmarks have disappeared, and nothing remains of 
Louis Philippe’s Paris save its churches, public 
buildings, and some of the poorer quarters where the 
destroyer has not penetrated. No city, either 
ancient or modern, has ever undergone such a com- 
plete transformation. True, the cost has been 
enormous, but the results are of corresponding 
magnitude. Compared with the character of the 
labours necessary to achieve these changes, the re 
placing of the old, narrow, and ill-lighted streets by 
broad, airy, and commodious boulevards, the con- 
struction of our Holborn Viaduct sinks into utter 
insignificance. Our London street improvements 
seem as mere child’s play, contrasted with those 
effected in Paris under the direction of the great 
Baron Haussmann. Of course, the Thames Embank- 
ment is an exception, but its exceptional character 
renders the niggardly and piecemeal nature of our 
metropolitan improvements only more apparent. 
Yet, if we take into consideration the immense sums 
lavished by many individuals and companies in the 
rebuilding of their premises, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mansion House and Royal Ex- 
change, we shall find the amount very little less, in 
proportion, than those incurred in the reconstruc- 
tion of the French capital. The difference in results 
arises from the circumstance that in Paris every step 
in the direction of improvement is based upon system, 
having for its aim the adornment and increased 
utility of the French metropolis as a whole; whereas, 


in London, it is precisely the reverse, houses and 


shops being pulled down and rebuilt in accordance 
with the whims and caprices of their individual 
owners, without any view as to the general effect. 
Another thing in which Paris surpasses London is 
the excellent manner in which its streets are paved. 
We have nothing approaching it in England. The 
roadways especially are as smooth and level as a 
drawing-room floor, and are kept in a state of 
scrupulous cleanliness. There is no pulling up of 
the pavements for parposes connected with gas, water, 
or sewage ; the vast labyrinth of subways underlying 
Paris in all directions obviating the necessity for any 
displacements of roadways and footpavements such 
as those with which Londoners, much to their annoy- 
ance, are too familiar. Hence there are no stoppages 
of carriage traffic, no sending of carriages, omnibuses, 
cabs, and other vehicles a mile or two out of their 
way while a thoroughfare is having its surface 
mutilated by the workmen of a gas or water com- 
pany. The gain in public convenience derived from 
the possession of street subways, of which we have 
two or three examples in London—those of the 
Holborn Viaduct, Southwark-street, and Queen 
Victoria-street, for instance—is more than sufficiant 
to repay the cost of construction. 

Another feature deserving of notice is in the great 
improvements which have been effected in the gas 
and water supply of Paris. The gas supply of the 
French capital is in the hands of a single company, 
which is under the direct supervision of the Impe- 
rial Government, by which means many of the sources 
of complaint so frequently found among English 
gas consumers, are completely done away with. The 
gas is evidently of a much purer and more brilliant 
quality than in London, and the almost universal 
use of porcelain shades, both in shops and private 
houses, adds considerably to the economy of its 
illuminating powers. Butthere is one drawback to the 
introduction of gas into a building; this is the law 
forbidding the insertion of any gas piping in any 
wall or ceiling. Thus in many mansions the most 
beautifully ornamented ceilings are disfigured by 
lines of leaden piping, which no art can conceal. 
The reason given for the enforcement. of the law is 
the desire to prevent danger from gas explosion, 
although the experience of London shows that the 
practice of concealing the piping in walls and ceil- 
ings is more conducive to safety than otherwise, the 
pipes being more protected from injury. The water 
is good. English visitors need not be under any 
apprehension of danger from its use. It is fully as 
pure and wholesome as nine-tenths of that with 
which London is supplied, and, unlike the Paris 
water of old, can be drunk in any quantity, with- 


out the risk of ill effects, a circumstance of which 


the disciples of the National Temperance League will 
probably make a note. The use of coal for domestic 
purposes has increased but little, except in hotels 
and other places frequented by English and Ameri- 
cans. At present the weather is so mild that in many 
houses fires are despensed with altogether, exc ept 
for cooking purposes. The arrangement of most 


French grates is very superior to that with which 


we are fumiliar in England. Thereis more economy, 
a maximum of heat dbtained at a minimum of ex- 
pense. The grate is generally low, the bars being 
perpendicular, instead of horizontal, as with us, the 


pokers being considerably thinner and lighter. In 


> 


lighting a fire, the servant partly fills the grate with 
coke, on this is placed a small quantity of lighted 
charcoal, which is carefully covered over with a 
small log or two of wood and some more coke. The 
s¢reen with which each fireplace is provided is then 
attached to the grate, and in a few moments there is 
obtained a bright cheerful fire, The use of the fire- 
screen, or movable shutter attached to the grate, is a 
convenience almost unknown in England, where its 
advantage would be most extensively felt. 

The advocates of cab reform should keep their at- 
tention fixed upon the Parisian cab-system, which 
greatly excels that of London, although there is 
still much room for improvement in the shape 
of some of the cabs, the use of vehicles like 
out Hansons being wholly unknown. The cabs are 
generally painted of a sober colour, and are very 
clean and respectable-looking. Instead of having a 
large moveable plate, bearing the number, as in 
London, the number is painted in small, but very 
legible, figures on the back and sides of the vehicle, 
do that a passenger has no difficulty whatever in 

rocuring the number. The cabdrivers, as a rule, 
ire more clean and decent in appearance than are 
their English brethren. Their general attire is a 
kind of black glazed hat, red waistcoat, drab 
trousers, and bluish-coloured coat. The use of cabs 
in Paris seems to be fally as general as in London, 
ana more 80, especially during the season when 
he French capital is thronged with visitors. The 
animals employed in drawing the cabs are much 
cleaner and healthier looking, although smaller than 
in England. Cabs conveying more than two persons 
are drawn by two horses. Inthe matter of carriage 
lamps, we are far, very far, behind the French. In 
Paris, every vehicle, however humble, is compelled 
to carry a lighted lamp after dark. Even veloci- 
pedes are not exempt from the general rule. Each 
cab is obliged to carry two lights, the particular 
district to which it belongs being indicated by the 
colour of the lamps. Thus a person whose journey 
lay in the direction of a part of Paris to which the 
cabs with red lights belonged, would naturally look 
for a cab with lamps of this colour, thus sparing the 
driver the task of proceeding to a part of the French 
metropolis to which he—the driver—did not 
belong. In like manner, the routes of the dif- 
ferent omnibuses are indicated by the par- 
ticular colours of their lamps, which, being carried 
in front, enable intending passengers to ascertain 
the approach of a vehicle proceeding in the direc- 
tion they wish to travel. If this system were adopted 
in London, the Bayswater omnibuses would have 
green lamps, those going to Paddington red lamps, 
while those proceeding to Notting-hill, vid the Edge- 
ware-road, would have red and green lamps. Apart 
from the obvious advantages of this system, one 
which ought to be adopted in the English metropolis, 
it conduces greatly to the safety of the streets, the 
number of people annually run over in Paris being 
far smaller than in London, even allowing for the 
difference in number of population. 

Another source of street safety is the admirable 
manner in which the street crossings are arranged. 
The principal crossings are paved with asphalte, 
which is not only drier and cleaner than the ordi- 
nary stone or macadamised pavement, but also indi- 
cates where the pedestrian should cross the thorough- 
fare. Where the space to be traversed is large, 
spacious halting-places are constructed, without 
posts, and on a scale wholly unknown in England. 
Those in Regent and Oxford Circuses are not a 
quarter the size of those abounding in every leading 
Parisian thoroughfare. The lampposts rising from 
their centre are more graceful in design than in 
London, the manner in which the lights are utilised 
being also superior. Among the many means 
adopted for promoting the health and cleanliness of 
the French capital is that connected with the 
cleansing of the street gutters. Every morning the 
refuse deposited by the shopkeepers is carefully 
carted away, after which the gutters are plentifully 
slushed with water, which frequently renders them 
the cleanest portions of the thoroughfares. The 
quantity of water daily used for street-cleansing pur- 
poses is almost incredible, but the cost is more than 
repaid by the superior cleanliness of the streets. In 
fact, the work of street cleansing in Paris may be 
said to almost commence where ours leaves off. 
When the London scavenger has carted the street 
mud and refuse, the work of metropolitan street- 
cleansing is complete. Not so in Paris. The French 
would never rest satisfied until the last traces of 
mud and dirt had disappeared under the 
application of copious quantities of water. In 
fact, the more we investigate the present condition 
of the various sanitary and other improvements 
which have been effected in the French capital during 
the last few years, the more apparent become our 


own deficiencies. We have indeed much to learn 


. 


from our Parisian neighbours. Whatever may be 
said of the Imperial régime, viowed in its political 
aspect, there cannot be any doubt of the Emperor’s 
zeal as a sanitary and social reformer. He has most 
unquestionably directed the enterprise and energies 
of his subjects into many new and useful directions 
—a fact shown by the manner in which the social im- 
provements of Paris are being emulated on a smaller 
stale in Rouen and other cities. It is here that the 
traces of Imperial rule will prove most enduring, and 
considering the benefits derived therefrom, one can- 
not occasionally avoid regretting that we have not 
a touch of Haussmannic policy in our metropilis. 
We should be none the worse for it. 


CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


_ Yesterday morning a conference, promoted by the 
Society of Arts, was held at their rooms in the 
Adelphi, for the purpose of discussing the best means 
of providing throughout the country a national system 
of education. Lord H. Lennox, M.P., presided, and 
there were present Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P., 
the Dean of Canterbury, Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart., 
M.P., Lord R. Montagu, M.P., the Rev. John Oukley, 
the Rev. Prebendary Rogers, rector of Bishopsgate, Mr. 


Samuel Morley, M. P., Canon Melvill, Dr. Stellard, 
Mr. Hardcastle, M.P., Mr. George Godwin, F. R. S., 

r. Hyde Clarke, Sir Walter Stirling, Mr. H. Cole, 

B., Major-General Eardley Wilmot, R. A., the 
Mayor of Portsmouth, Professor Owen, Mr. E. Chad- 
wick, Mr. Moffat, M. P., Mr. F. S. Corrance, M. P., 
Mr. D. Dalrymple, M. P., Dr. Lyon Playfair, M. P., 
and others. 


The Noble Cuarrman, in opening the proceedings, 
said he believed there was no body in England which 
had a better claim to be the promoters of national 
education than the Society of Arts. It had estab- 
lished many successful local examinations and many 
of those industrial exhibitions which had done so 
much for science and art. The council were desirous 
of discussing how far the various schemes might be 
harmonised, and whether the common object—the 
education of the people—might not thus be attained. 
The council {had drawn up the following resolutions, 
to which the attention of the conference would be 
invited: 

1. That in order to secure the education of eve 
child in England and Wales, on which all parties 
are agreed, it is N that a department of 
Government, responsible to Parliament, be constituted 
tor the purpose. 


2. That such department have ample and discretionary 
powers to tuke all necessary measures for causin 
proper elementary and secondary education to be place 
within the reach of the whole people; also to make 
economical combinations of existing schools; also to 
have direction of all grants and public funds devoted to 
national education; also to have charge of all national 
museums, galleries, &c., so that the same may be pro- 
perly administered in aid of national education 
throughout the United Kingdom, and to appoint inspec- 
tors of education instead of merely inspectors of parti- 
cular schools as at present. 


8. That the means of instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, with moral training, and, where practicable 
in drawing, singing, and drill, be provided for all, and 
encouragement given by Government to the higher 
branches of general culture, science (especially that 
bearing on health), and art. Infant, primary, and 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities receiving 
Government aid, to be helped to act in union, as far as 
possible, as parts of a system. 5 


4. No child to be hired for labour who is under a 

iven age, and not receiving satisfactory instruction. 

ompulsory attendance at school to be obtained by 
fining employers (according to the principle of the 
Factory Acts) if they employ such children. 

5. Industrial schools, union schools, reformatory 
schools, and the like, to be brought under one direction, 
and compulsory powers given to take and educate chil - 
dren of the vagrant or destitute classes. 


6. Existing efficient denominational schools to con- 
tinue to receive Parliamentary grants, with Government 
inspection for reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, 
singing, and drill. 

7. Each denomination to provide for its own religious 
teaching. | 

8. When additional schools or increased school ac- 
commodation appear to be wanted, an official inspector 
to inquire what improved arrangements can be effected 
in populous places by organisation and combination of 
existing schools, or by the adoption of a half-time, or 
any other system. The locality to be invited to estab- 
lish schools, giving it the option to do so. by a volun- 
tary subscription, under the existing system, or by 
rates administered by a local board according to rules, 
but if the locality neglect to do so, the Government to 
establish the necessary schools, charging the cost of 
buildings and a proportion of the aunual expense on 
the rates of the locality. Existing schools to be free to 
adopt this system. 


9. School fees to be maintained, and to be applicable 
to the augmentation of the incomes of the teachers, who 
will thereby be stimulated and the schools kept efficient. 
Fees of destitute and pauper children to be paid out of 
the rates. 

10. Existing training schools for teachers to be con- 
solidated as early as practicable, and if need be, 
enlarged. ° 

11. Parliament to give provisionally large and 
general powers to the Education Department, wl: se 
work, until a national system has been matured, and is 
in action, must be tentative. 


Sir Joux Pakrncton, who moved the first resolue 
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tion, said, though he had joined neither the League | 
or the Union, he thought both were doing a good 
work, The denominational system he regarded as a 
clumsy contrivance, but it was too deeply rooted to 
be easily supplanted. He hoped the Government 
would not shrink from indirect 1 “on the 
1 of the Factory Acts.“ He doubted whether 

0 eof England were prepared to banish re- 
ligion from their schools. 
assistance was given by the State, an efficient 
Oonscience Clause ought to be an indi o con- 
dition, but at the same time he thought every child 
might be taught the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Ten Commandments. Upon such 
principles he believed her Majesty's present Govern- 
ment would be disposed to act, but an efficient system 
could never be carried out except by astrong Govern- 
ment and a properly organised department. (Hear, 
hear.) At present there was no such departmens. 
Neither Earl de Grey nor Mr. Forster could be con- 
sidered as an Education Minister, and the Council 
were very seldom consulted; and, even when they 
were, it was to give an opinion upon some abstruse 

oped an Education Department would be established 
which would be a credit to the country. In this 
matter he hoped there would be no party, except the 
party of the millions of untaught children scattered 
through the country. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Canon Metvitt (Worcester), in 
seconding the resolution, said that whatever might 
be the merits or demerits of the Union and the 
League, they had got up the steam, and had induced 
the belief that somehow or other a national system of 
education should be forthwith established. He did 
not think it would be possible to keep the religious 
question out of view, and he did not make that 
remark as a member of the National Church ; for he 
feared that some of the leading authorities of that 
Church were acting in a way which showed that 
there was danger of its becoming a mere denomina- 
tion outside the national instincts and requirements. 
How the religious element could be introduced was, 
of course, a question. Mr, Dixon, and other mem- 
bers of the League, had stated that the Church and 
the home ought to take care of religious teaching, 
but he did not believe that that system would work 
well, and that it would be a simple mockery to leave 
religion to home teaching. 

r. O. Buxton, M. P., in supporting the resolu- 
tion, said he could not agree with those advanced 
educational reformers who argued for the banish- 
ment of religion from school teaching, for he believed 
such a course would not be in accordance with the 
convictions and wishes of the vast body of parents in 
the country. (Hear, hear.) At the same time he 
was of opinion that an effective Conscience Clause 
should be adopted. He could not agree with the 
Birmingham League that the whole country should 
be divided into educational districts, and that, 
whether there was school accommodation or not, the 
ratepayer should be bound to provide school accom- 
modation for all the children in those districts; for it 
would throw such a crushing burden upon the rate- 
payers, now heavily taxed, that the whole cause 
would be damaged. It would be best to rely upon 
the central government to supplement local funds, 
rather than to appeal, except in extraordinary cases, 
to the ratepayers. He did not think it wise that the 
education thus provided should be given gra- 
tuitously; on the contrary, he thought parents 
might asked to pay more even than now. 


It would be an insult to the working classes, and | 8 


would have the effect of totally destroying the exist- 
ing schools, which depended to a great extent on 
parents’ fees. He did not believe it would be pos- 
sible to apply a strict principle of 1 upon 
parents, although the principle of the Factory Acts 
might be extended. Even that must be done tenta- 
tively, or the whole thing might be thrown back. 

peo some remarks from Mr. Conrance and other 
gentlemen, the conference adjourned. 

Among those who, at the subsequent sitting, 
addr the Conference, were Mr. Morley, M.P., 
Dr. Bennett, Sir John Pakington, M.P., the Rev. 
Dr. Butler, Mr. Bowring, M.P., Mr. Redgrave, the 
Rev. Mr. Cromwell, and Dean Alford. Most of the 
resolutions were adopted, though with some impor- 
tant modifications. 


NECESSITIES FOR LapiEs.—These are fine times 
when a barrister can get up in court and seriously 
argue that a cigar-case and a tobacco-pouch are 
among the possible necessaries of a lady. It 
appeared that a county court judge and a jury had 
given a verdict of 20/. 4s. 2d. in favour of a trades- 
man who had supplied these and other articles to a 
lady who eventually left her husband’s house to elope 
with a gentleman. The husband refused to pay, and 
in the teeth of the county court applied for a new 
trial, which the superior court has granted him. 
He naturally declares that the tradesman in question 
had no business to supply these articles, which were 
intended no doubt for the lover of the lady. It was 
rather a hard thing, said Mr. Justice Brett, for the 
busband to be called on to pay for another man’s 
cigar-case and tobacco-pouch. The barrieter still 
persisted that the things ordered were such as 
might be considered necessaries for a lady. The 
Chief Justice then asked the barrister where he 
would draw the line? If the lady proposed to 
purchase an elephant, would that be neces:ary? The 
barrister drew the line at elephants. An elephant 
could not be necessary to a lady; but a tobacco- 
pouch most certainly. It is well for us men that 
the court decided against the barrister, else we should 
have all our womenkind declaring everything they 
ask for—if only it stops short of elephante—is a 
necessary of life.—Daily News. 


_ — 
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— which probably they had never considered. He 


Court, Official, and Personal Revs. 


The Queen, having recovered from her indisposi- 
tion, will, it is expected, leave Osborne between the 
18th and the close of the present month. 

— Majesty held a Privy Council at Osborne on 
ay. 
Official notice is given that the Queen will shortly 


hold a court, two drawing-roo and a lévee at 
Buckingham Palace. renee 


The lévee and drawing-room with which tho 
“Dublin season” is formally opened, took place at 
the Castle—the former on Tuesday, and the latter on 
Wednesday. On both occasions there was a numerous 
attendance. 

It is rumoured that the Government will, if the 
business of the session permit, take the Real 
Property Intestacy Bill out of Mr. Locke King’s 
hands, and adopt it as a Ministerial measure. 

The Law Times says: — The latest rumour with 
regard to projected legal changes is that a bill will 
be brought in immediately upon the reassembling of 
Parliament to abolish the separate Appeal functions 
of the Lord Chancellor; to extinguish the Mastership 
of the Rolls, as wellas the Court of Error at Common 
Law ; to create Lord Romilly a Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal; and constitute the Appeal Court of the Lord 
Chancellor, two Lords Justices, and one or more 
Common Law Judges.“ 

It is stated that a marriage has been arranged be- 
tween the widowed Marchioness of Hastings and Sir 
George Chetwynd, nephew of the late and cousin of 
the present Marquis of Downshire. | 

rs. Somerville, the well-known authoress, is now 
in her eighty-eighth year, and resides in the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa, in the enjoyment of good health 
in mind and body. She was born at Jedburgh in 
1782, and married her cousin, Dr. William Somer- 
ville, 1812. 

The Admiralty have made an example of one of 
their employés, who has been caught in an attempt at 
bribery. One of the foremen of the Government 
stores at Deptford had demanded a douceur from one 
of the contractors, and, his offence being discovered, 
Mr. Baxter, M.P., the Financial Secretary, at once 
dismissed him from her Majesty's service. 

In acknowledging receipt of the resolutions age 
at the great meeting of the Reform Union in the 
Free Trade Hall on Tuesday night, Mr. Gladstone 
expresses his pleasure at their general tenor, and 
his gratitude for the weighty testimony in favour 
of the labours of himself and his colleagues, which 
1 N borne by the vote of so large an as - 
sembly. 

Lord Derby has been questioned by the Man- 
chester Reciprocity Association respecting the state- 
ment published a short ‘time since that his lord- 
ship had disapproved of the policy of the Associa- 
tion. The noble lord admits that he did write a 
letter to that effect, and he states that the opinion 
he expressed in it is one which he has never con- 
cealed, and which he cannot disavow. 

The usual Parliamentary banquets, in anticipation 
of the opening of the session, were given on Monday 
evening—by Mr. Gladstone and Earl Granville on 
the part of the Government, and by Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Cairns as representing the Opposition. 

A deputation of Volunteer commandi 
had an interview with Mr. Cardwell on Saturday, 
and stated their objections to the Bsn. new 

ulations. Mr. Cardwell promised that the utmost 
attention should be given to the statements of the 
deputation, and stated that some of the points 
objected to would not be 

he report that it is the intention of the new Chief 

Commissioner of Works to propose the withdrawal of 
the sums of money spent on the flower-gardens of 
the metropolitan parks, is authoritatively denied. 

A deputation from the Council of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science had an inter- 
view yesterday with the President of the Council and 
Mr. Forster, on the subject of State aid to science. 
The deputation were not unanimous as to the form 
such aid should take; but they were of one mind 
that the present assistance was irregular, and that a 
Royal Commission was desirable to take evidence on 
the whole subject. The Ministers promised to brin 
the subject before their colleagues, but they expr 
doubt whether, in the absence of a definite 3 
from the British Association as to the form State aid 
should take, sufficient cause had been shown for the 
inquiry. 7 

here are to be considerable changes, says the 

Pali Mali Gazette, in the War Office. The Ac- 
countant-General of the Army, Mr. William Brown, 
O. B., retires after a long and active service, with full 

nsion and a knighthood. The Director of Clothing, 

r. Ramsay, retires on the abolition of his office. 
The present Army Clothing Department will be 
farther reduced, and the greater portion of its work 
—the duties of detail—will in future be conducted at 
the factory at Pimlico or at the depdt at Woolwich, 
the Controller-in-Chief and his omniscient depart- 
ment taking charge of the clothing of the army. 
Nothing is as yet finally decided as to the amal- 
gamation of certain branches of the military offices 
at the Horse Guards with the corresponding divisions 
at Pall Mall. About one-sixth of the gentlemen at 
present employed in the latter office will shortly be 
invited to retire on the exceptional rates of pension 
which the Acts of Parliament and the Treasury 
minutes grounded on them allow in case of reduction. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Wyndham, Com- 
mander of the Forces in Canada, and the hero of the 
„% Redan, has died suddenly. 

The Echo believes that the Naval Estimates will be 


laid before the House on the 21st, and that they will 
show a saving of 2,000,000/, The same journal says 


officers. 


ee | 


that a Financial Secretary is to be created in con- 


n 
is rymo t Mr. P. 
London „ has accepted the office of Solioitor - 


General for Ireland. It is stated that his re-election 
will be opposed. 


We CaN to hear that the Right Hon. John 
Bright, M.P., is seriously ill, and has been ordered 
by his medical advisers to Sootland for change of 
air. He left London on Monday night. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Souruwark.—On Wednesday evening there was 
a meeting of printers in the Velocipede Riding- 
school, Blackfriars-road, to consider the claims of the 
two candidates for the representation of Southwark. 
The partisans of the respective candidates met in 
about equal proportions, and a dispute soon arose 
about the appointment of a chairman. A free fight 
was indul in, the windows of the room were 
broken, and general confusion prevailed, the people 
on the platform making their escape with 2 
On Thursday Sir Sydney Waterlow made an attempt 
to address the Rotherhithe electors at the China 
Hall, but the uproar was incessant, and there was a 
continuous struggle between his friends and those of 
Mr. Odger—each party striving to eject the other 
from the hall. At the close, a resolution in Sir 
Sydney’s favour was declared to have been carried 

edging the meeting to support his candidature ; 

t he was himself compelled from fear of personal 
violence ow eR for some — in — N the 
termination of the. proceedings. Mr. at a 
meeting in the Dover - road, acoused Sie’ Opiate 
Waterlow of sending large numbers of men to 
disturb the proceedings in the Blackfriars-road. He 
(Mr. Odger) assured Sir Sydney that this was not 
the way, to contest the election, and he would advise 
him to save himself the trouble of going to the poll. 
On Monday, Sir Sydney in addressing his committee 


on the whole, although in some districts which were 
thoroughly Conservative, the returns were not 60 
favourable as could be wished. Those Conservative 
districts were Rotherhithe and Horsleydown. Ata 
meeting at Bermondsey on Monday, Mr. Alderman 
Carter, M. P. for Leeds, and Mr. G. Potter, addressed 
the meeting at some length in support of Mr. Odger 
and the representation of labour in Parliament, ex- 
pressin g themselves as confident of Mr, Odger’s 
return if the working men of the borough were true 
to themselves. 
Sovurn Hants.—lIt is said that Lord Henry Scott 
is likely to resign his seat on account of ill health. 
Brivenortu.—Mr. Henry Whitmore, Oonserva- 
tive member for Bridgnorth, has issued his retiring 
address to the electors. He states that a combination 
of circumetances and of events which he has no 
wer to control has led him to this decision. Mr. 
H. Foster, Liberal, is the only candidate in the 
field, and it is probable he will be returned unop- 


Nottincuam.—Oolonel Wright has not yet re- 
signed his seat, but his resignation is daily expected. 
It has not transpired whether Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
will contest the seat, or whether the Oonservatives 
will have another candidate in the field. Mr. T. W. 
Evans is again mentioned for the Liberal interest. 
It is announced as not unlikely Mr. T. (for- 
merly M. P. for South Leicestershire) will come 
forward. From a letter received from Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, it is now certain that the hon. gentleman 
will not seek the suffrages of the Nottingham electors. 

Dusiiw University.—The Hon. David Plunket 
is to be the Conservative candidate for the vacan 
in the representation of the University of Du 
caused by Mr. Lefroy's retirement. 

TipPrRary.—<As the election of Donovan Rossa 
will soon be declared invalid, a new election will be 
necessary. Mr, Heron, his late competitor, is not 
popular, and it is thought that Mr. Butt, Q.C., will 

brought forward. By the southern farmers he is 
regarded as the 4 of their cause, and there is 
hardly a county unster for which he would not 
be returned. 

Warnnronp.— For this vacancy there are five 
| candidates named—Mr. R. B. Osborne, the late rival 
of Sir H. W. Barron; Mr. Creone, an Irish 
barrister; Mr. Purcell, an English barrister; and 
Mr. P. J. Smith, of the Irishman; Mr. Purcell has 
withdrawn. On Monday Mr. Smith held a meeting 


of his supporters, and spoke at some len He 
was enthusiastically received, and it is said that his 
canvass is progressing favourably. 


STONEHENCE.—In the Astronomical Register the 
Rev. J. H. Broome, vicar of Houghton, pate forward 
some curious points respecting the famous Druidioal 
remains at Stonehenge. His object is to point ont 
the symbolising of the six days of the oreation by 
six of the original Trilithons at Stonehenge, two of 
which are still standing entire,—the seventh Trilithon 
(the largest) symbolising the day of rest. Of this 
Trilithon one stone is still standing, the two others 
are prostrate across the altar. 

A Proprosep Tax on Bacuriors.—A curious pe- 
tition has been presented to the French Senate. The 
prayer of the memorial was that fathers of the greatest 
number of children should be invested with some 
new decoration, and that the entire fraternity o 

bachelors should be subjected to a special tax, — 


tors, M. Dnpin, accepted the petition quite seriously, 
bat opposed its prayer on the ground that there was 
no necessity for bestowing the suggested recom- 


pense. 


said his canvass brought him daily a majority of votes 


in amount according to their age. One of the sena- | 
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ALFRED THE GREAT 


The life of Alfred the Great may properly 
find a place in a library for Sunday reading, for 
the monarch was one of the best types of that 
somewhat rare character, a Christian king. 
Kings enough we may find who have secured 
for themselves 4 reputation for piety by their 
zeal against heresy of their devotion to the 
cause of the Church, but whose religion unfor- 
tunately did little either to ennoble their own 
character or to make their rule a rule of truth 
and righteousness.. One who is not a Christian 
and a king, but a Christian king, his whole life 
and administration pervaded by the true reli- 

ious spirit, r. his sceptre as a trust from 

for the good of his people, and wielding his 
power, therefore, under the deep sense of the 
responsibility thus involved, is a much less 
frequent appearance in history. Alfred was 
one of this small class. His religion was not 
wholly free from the taint of the superstition of 
the age, but there was a simplicity, a manliness, 
à practical character about it which has left its 
impress on his whole life. To those who know 
1 of the bent of Mr. Hughes' mind, it 

ill not seem wonderful that Alfred should be 
just the hero to attract his sympathy ; and to 
those who have read his “ Scouring of the White 
„Horse,“ it is scarcely necessary to say that he 
has that familiar acquaintance with the scenes 
and incidents of the story which fit him for tell- 
ing it with effect. Born in Alfred’s own 
“county, and having been from childhood 
“familiar with the spots which history and tra. 
dition associate with some of the most critical 
“events of the great King’s life,” he has that 
enthusiasm in his subject which gives freshness 
and beauty to his narrative, which is as interest- 
ing and attractive as the story of a good and 
noblé life, full of vicissitudes and exciting 
events, and rich in opportunities which were 
Wisely employed, could be made. It is not only 
& readable but a throughly spirit-stirring book, 
Which will be enjoyed by those who are not 80 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Carlyle’s pbilo- 
sophy as the author, and who may esteem some 
of the more eloquent flights in which he occa- 
sionally indulges as deformities rather than 
beauties. 

Mr. Hughes does not estimate Alfred too 
highly when he says that he has learnt to look 
4 a the Saxon king as the true representa- 
“tive of the nation in contrast to the great 
“‘ Cesar, 80 nearly his contemporary, whose aim 
was to weld together all nations and tribes in 
“one lifeless empire under his own sceptre.” 
His life was spent and his deeds done in so 
natrow and contracted a sphere, there was such 
an absence of show and glitter about his whole 
course, that at first sight he may appear to dis- 
advantage by the side of one who commanded 
a armies, subdued ‘kingdoms, and filled the 

hole world with the fame of his deeds. But 
& more careful survey corrects the too hasty 
judgment, which would award the palm of great- 
ness to the magnificent Emperor instead of to 
the modest, simple-minded, unambitious King 
who was striving to do his duty. With the 
fear of God in his heart, he sought to advance 
the highest interests of his people as a fulfil- 
ment of the solemn obligation he owed to Him 
from whom his kingship was derived. He was 
@ hero in time of war, and Mr. Hughes tells us 
with great vividness the old story, to which he 
has given the charm of novelty, of his struggle 
egainst the Danes, for the deliverance of his 
om from their yoke. But his warlike 
ods were the least of the services he rendered 
to the nation. To lift it up out of the barbarism 
whieh he found it, to teach it the value of 

and righteous laws, to institute a system of 
— oo would 1 me 1 2 wy of oe 

tate without preesing heavily upon the people, 
were among the chief objects of hi lt 8 
tion, and we learn here with what wisdom and 
completeness they were carried out. English- 
men may well be d of him, and the interest 
is deépened by the closeness of the ties that 
still connect us with that England of a thousand 
years ago At the threshold we are met with 
“the fact that the name of his birth-place, 
1 22 ( A (7 of the shire in which it 
“ lies, Berroc-shire rkshire), of the district 

. y along the chalk-hills above it, Ash- 
“down; of the neighbouring villages, such as 
Ashbury, Kingston-Lisle, Compton, 

unc ed.” Even in the lan- 

region there is so much of the old 
times that the writer, when a boy, has heard 
“an able Anglo Saxon scholar of that day main- 


: 


always be rulers, and those rulers only rise to 


nors are to be cleared out, true and wise ones 
must be installed, and thus{Democracy, becomes 
Government by as well as for the people, aad it 
is to this that modern society appears to us to 


the relations of life, find in its teachin 


lives. 
tical Christianity have been extremely suc- 
cessful, and another volume of the same cha- 
racter now before us is not less so. It has 
been written mainly, though not exclusively, 
in view of the “ difficulties and temptations of 


“tain that, if one of the churls who fought at 
“ Ashdown with Alfred could have risen from 
‘his breezy grave under a barrow, and walked 
‘down the hill into Uffington, he would have 
“been understood without difficulty by the 
“peasantry.” The unity which thus marks our 
history, disturbed only for a time by that Con- 
quest which issued in the absorption of the 
conquerors, gives an enduring interest to the 
records of that distant period which they are 
never likely to lose, while they find writers to 
reproduce them with the same skill as Mr. 
Hughes shown. We do not so much 
admire the Carlylean politics to which he 
sometimes gives utterance, and against some of 
the expressions of which, if it did not seem too 
contemptuous, we should be inclined to write, 
“ Bosh.” Of the restlessness and ferment that 
prevades society, both in our own country and 
elsewhere, at present, there can be no doubt, 
and as little that our people want good govern- 
ment, and are determined, if possible, to have it, 
but as to that cry for a God-made king, to 
which we are told Mr. Carlyle, the teacher, 
‘prophet, seer—call him what you will, first 
“ gave voice in our day, and which“ has been 
“ going up from all sections of English society 
these many years, in sad, flerce, or plaintive 
“accents,” we confess we have not heard it. 
The people want righteous rule, but they are 
learning to trust for it to themselves, and in 
seeking after this they are acting much more 
wisely than if they were to set up a vague un- 
meaning cry for a king who should be in real 
“sympathy with the masses.” There must 


the conception of their work to whom 
‘‘ righteousness is the girdle of their loins, and 
“ faithfulness the girdle of their reins”; but we 
know not where the power to choose such 
rulers is to reside, but in the people themselves. 
The theory of kings de jure div ino, has certainly 
not worked so well that we should desire to see 
it more fully carried out. Democracy, says 
Mr. Hughes, means for English pecple“ an equal 
„ chance for all; a fair field for the best men, 
“ let them start from where they will, to get to 
“the front, a clearance out of a sham gover- 
“nors and of unjust privilege, in every depart- 
“ment of human affairs.” Bat if sham gover- 


be rapidly tending. The idea of order, the 
sovereignty of law, the submission to the ruling 
powers will need to be not less definite and com- 

werd under such a system than under Cesarism 
itself. 


MR. BALDWIN BROWN’S NEW 
BOOK.* 


Mr. Baldwin Brown has a true idea of the 
function of a Christian minister. He would 
bring the power of the Gospel to bear on — 
the 
solution of all the problems by which society is 
itated, and gather from its motives the power 
which shall inspire men to lead truer and nobler 
Some of his former expositions of prac- 


| 


‘ 


„young men of business in this age which is so 
“intensely devoted to commercial pursuits,” 
but it has lessons profitable and helpful to all 
who desire to fashion their lives on the prin- 
ciples of the New Testament. The subject 
chosen is of the highest importance, and one 
which Mr. Brown is NN N qualified to 
treat effectively. He thinks for himself, thinks 
clearly and vigorously, and knows how to put 
his thoughts in the most incisive form. The 
mere conventional ideas and phrases of the 
religious world have no hold upon him, and he 
is never more happy than when analysing some 
of them, and showing their utter fallacy and 
weakness. He takes comprehensive views of 
the work which Christianity has to do in the 
world and for the individual man, and he sets 
them forth with great attractiveness and 
beauty. He writes with great force, the 
force which is the result of strong convic- 
tion, the natural manifestation of an earnest 
nature. His readers feel that they are in the 
hands of a true man, who feels that he has 
a message to deliver and desires so to deliver it 
that it may produce its legitimate effect. He 
writes not as one who has surveyed life’s battle 
from a distance, but as one who has had to face 
its perils and pass through its struggles himself. 
High intelligence, great candour, deep-toned 
earnestness, anxiety to understand the position 
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* Alfred the Great. Tuomas Huaaegs, M.P. 
Sanday Libsasy, Vol. VII (London: Macmillan and 


of other thinkers and do full justice, a lofty 
conception .of what Christianity ought to do in 
a man, and anxious effort to rouse him to follow 
after it; these are the leading characteristics of 
the volume before us. Dealing with questions 
of the hour that every man has to meet, and 
treating them with originality and power, it 
must interest as well as profit a considerable 
class. To young men its voice should be asa 
trumpet call rousing them to conflict and labour, 
setting before them the possibilities of their 
lives, inspiring them with a hatred of all that is 
base and mean; teaching them to regard reli- 
gion in a very different light from that in 
which it is presented by those who expect to 
meet the anxious inquiries of their souls by 
mere platitudes, which give at best but an imper- 
fect and one-sided conception of what the 
Gospel is; reminding them of the Divine pur- 
pose which is to be worked out in their lives, 
of the Divine presence and help promised them 
in their struggle for its fulfilment. 

The first chapter is devoted to an exposition 
of the fundamental maxim of life, and contains 
the key to all that follows. Trust in God,a 
quiet rest in His grace, and the power which is 
to help a man to inspire him so to live that 
„hell with all its rout of dreads and horrors 
„may be for ever beneath his sphere,” is to be 
at the foundation of all wise life-building. Till 
a man sees himself as God sees him, and aims 
at what God means him to become, he has 
failed to ere the true idea of life. In the 
realisation of His presence, in the recognition of 
His wise and perfect will as his law and guide, 
in the losing of himself in God, he prepares 
himself for a course worthy of his nature and 
fitted to secure his blessedness. The idea. of 
course, is not new, but it has a freshness in Mr. 
Brown’s mode of treatment. Instead of being 
a “cant word; a cantus droned out with pro- 
‘fessional dulness by the champions of Church 
parties, which, when men hear, they give a 
‘ sigh of weariness,” he shows that grace is one of 
of the most precious words in the Bible, a secret 
strength, a fount of consolation, and that there 
is nothing the age so much needs as a thorough 
well-grounded faith in grace again, His great 
aim is, therefore, to rescue it from being a 
mere piece of technical phraseology, and de- 
velope it in all its breadth and significance. 
We can quite understand that to many theo- 
logians the exposition will be anything but 
satisfactory, but it is no part of Mr. Brown’s 
business to meet the demands of such gentle- 
men, who are far more anxious that a book 
should be able to abide the tests of their ortho- 
doxy than that it should have a power to move 
human hearts. Theological —- indeed, 
is not the object of these chapters, but rather 
the exertion of an influence which shall kindle 
the truest ambitions in the heart, and point 
out the way in which they are to be realised. 
There are many illustrations of the spirit and 
tendency of the book which we should be glad 
to give, but we must confine ourselves to one 
or two. Where could there be wiser advice for 
young men put in more forcible and telling 
style than this P— 


** Make God your fellow as you step forth into life's 
arena, or tread the sands of the wilderness path. Hear 
what ‘the grace of God, which hath appeared unto all 
men,’ declares. Every burden, every difficulty, every 
danger, the whole pressure of the strain, hus n 
1 One who loves you with an infinite tender - 
ness, and all has been ordained in view of the eternal 
blessedness, the glorious celestial estate, which He in- 

and which He undertakes, 


tends you shall win by i 
at you will not have it, to 


unless you are resolved 
assure. This is what the Gospel call and the way 4 
ng the 
It, and perilous path, with 


discipline mean. Leaving the world, sacrifici 
world, treading a steep, difficu 
sheer 1 on either hand, is the view which only the 
faint-hearted take of it. To leave ein, to leuve the devil, 
to leave all that makes hell, and to tread the path where 
heaven’s sunlight glows and flushes, where flowers of 
heavenly tint and fragrance bloom, where the footsteps 
of the angels gleam as the dew drops flash in the sun, 
and where the glory brightens as you climb, is the call 
of the Gospel of grace, which whoso hears and obeys, 
hard as life may be, stern as its conditions may seem, is 
blessed. It is a good t that the heart be estab- 
lished grace.” Good that it lay this gracious 
doctrine down as a fundamental principle, a corner-stone 
on which to build the main sng a of the edifice of life. 
er God K Master w ob has ** you 1 task, who 
watches wi eye how it progresses 
each moment, and who lh the failures in His book 
with a view to the future; He is one who stands with 


you under the pressure and bears the chief strain of it, 


who goes with you through the pilgrimage and faces 
first the i And difficulties of it ten whe is your 
brother, born your brother for this adversity, that it 
may not crush, but save you, and whose interest is far 
more profoundly concerned than even your own, in your 
brave bearing, your joyfal progres, your glorious and 
crowning victory at last.” 

In speaking, in the chapter on“ Self. Culture,“ 
of the hostility to Christianity manifested by a 
class of thinkers of whom Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is the most distinguished example, Mr. Brown 
speaks with great freedom and candour. There 
are some who may think that he has made too 


Christian Policy of Life. ByJ.BaLpwin Brown 
B.A. (London: Elliot Stock.) f 
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many concessions, but we believe ourselves that 
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the only effectual way of dealing with the error 
that is in such 1 entations, 18 first to admit 
any truth which there may be in them. We 
certainly cannot accept the conclusions to which 
the Apostles of Culture would conduct us, but 
it is impossible to close our eye to the narrow- 
ness that has marked the conceptions of 
Christianity that have prevailed in most of the 
churches, and which has provoked the opposi- 
tion which we at present witness. Most 


thoroughly do we agree in the following pregnant 
sentences— 


“The Church has simply herself to thank if thought- 
fal scholars hold the Gospel to be inimical to culture, 
and pray to be emancipated from theological formulo 
and lines of thought, that the mind may be free to ex- 
pand, and may grow strong enough to discover and 
possess the truth. Paul speaks of the ‘ Spirit of power 
and of love, and of a sound mind.’ We have cast it out 
and have enshrined the spirit of fear in its room. From 
the old Egyptian anchorite in the desert, whose filth was 
his glory, who feared nothing so much as human beauty, 
except pure water and wholesome bread, to the modern 
English Evangelical, who fears nothing so much as free 
commerce with all good, beautiful, and pleasant things 
in the world of art, literature, and human society, it is 
the ‘ touch not, taste not, handle not 1 which men 
believe and over which they pore We defy Paul, and 
the master from whose lips Paul Jearnt the gospel of 
calture and freedom which he preached. The spirit of 
fear possesses and ves us. Saving the soul, as we 
are pleased to call it, we rob the soul of everything 
which makes it worth the saving. NV. 
the world, as we phrase it, we turn God's great 


universe into a dreary and howling waste. I do not 
wonder that these apostles of culture see with bitterness 


of soul that culture and our Christianity are in fell an- 
tagouism. I only wonder that they do not see further, 
with that 2—— eye of tbeirs, that we have lost the 
irit of power, and love, and a sound mind, which was 
the vital breath of Panl’s Christianity; and that both 
he and the Lord, whose mind he declared strove 
strenuously against that narrowing, enslaving tendency 
of religionists, which everywhere and in all ages turns 
truth into creeds, law into commandments, warnings 
into prohibitions, and life into a weary preventive 
service against the devil. Would that the apostles of 
culture would open both — 75 to take in the whole scope 
and aim of the I, and to estimate what Divine arts 
of self-culture, of human culture, are needed to fulfil 
even this one apostolic exhortation, ‘ Yield yourselves 
unto God, as though alive from the dead; and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God. 
Out of the cry for culture and freedom will 
come good. Instead of regarding it with 
apprehension, Mr. Brown hears it with hope. 
It is the Gospel asking to be neither yours nor 
“mine, neither Protestant, nor manist, 
‘‘neither Nonconformist nor Anglican, but 
“simply Christ’s.” We wish we could follow 
our author through the great variety of subjects 
that come up in the course of these valuable 
essays, but those who value independence of 
mind, clear and careful thinking, wise and 
suggestive practical counsels, eloquent utter- 
ances on the greatest problems which stir men’s 
— will not fail to get the book for them- 
selves. | 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Light of the World. An Hssay. By Aveustus 8. 
Wirxins, M. A., Professor of Latin in Owen’s College, 
Manchester. (London: Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Wil- 
kins’ Essay gained the Hulsean Prize of 1869. Its 
object is to “evince the truth and excellence of the 
Christian religion” ethically; the subject proposed 
being, The Characteristic Distinctions of Christian 
and Pagan Ethics.” It is both a scholarly and a devout 
production; full of sympathy with the excellences of 
Pagan Ethics, and of that appreciation of its defects 
which only sympathetic study can give. Mr. Wilkins 
devotes considerable space to the ethical systems of 
Plato and Aristotle. He also dwells on the moral 
teaching and influence of the later Roman moralists, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. His examina- 
tion of them is especially timely ; for the estimate of 
men and schools follows the fashion, and it is fashion- 
able just now to exalt them to the depreciation of 
Christ. Mr. Wilkins points out the defectiveness of 
their systems, and the unique place held by Christian 
morals. We commend this book to ethical students and 
to Christian apologists. The morality of the Gospel 
will ever be its stronghold of defence. We must not 
omit to notice an act of courage on the part of Mr. 
Wilkins. He subjects the partial and somewhat feeble 
assault on the morality of the Gospels in My. Mill’s 
Treatise on Liberty,” toa searching criticism, and cor- 
rects some of its errors. ö 

Who is He? An Appeal to those who regard with 
any Doubt the Name of Jesus. By S. F. Smiey. 
(Sampson Low, Son and Marston.) There isa true art 
in book-making. Here is a dainty little boék, which by 
its sheer prettiness, may almost compel a purchase. It 
is just such a morsel as one would wish even upon a 
slight pretext to slip into the hands of a ‘friend. How 
much better this tiny volume in limp cloth covers, than 
the paper-covered pamphlet of the same price, with 
perhaps the same amount of reading matter in it, and 
an almost certain prospect of going tha way of news- 
papers and loose papers in general. Bat this book is 
even more choice inside than outside. / The question 
% Who is He?“ relates of course to J Christ. The 
author gives an answer to this question {in thirteen short 
chapters, which are largely written inf the language of 


been, while we have thus communed together and 


| ever, by no means sure that the editor is not right. 


a wash of religion, not a religious tone, to the tale. | 


the Book itself. The opening chapter, which is, with 
one exception, the longest of the series, is preparatory to 
the rest, dealing with the authority and the authen- 
ticity of Holy Scripture; showing what the Revelation 
is designed to teach, and the nature of the evidence we 
possess that it is a Divine revelation. The twelve 
succeeding chapters are intended to show, and do show, 
mainly upon the testimony of the written word, that 
Christ is Creator,” King,“ Judge,“ “ Saviour,” 
Son of Man,” The Lord our Righteousness.” The 
claim of Christ to the adoration of man is set forth in 
words, which are all the more winning and powerful, 
because of the restraint which the writer imposes upon 
himself. There is beseeching earnestness in his speech, 
but it is always appropriate, never simulated nor even 
readily resorted to. The following quotation from the 
twelfth chapter will perhaps indicate better than a fur- 
ther description, the simple, yet chaste and forcible 
style of the writer :— 

** Who is He, has thou asked? Almost may it be said, 
with such ‘a record setting forth His glory, and pro- 
claiming Him with all the accordant voices of His wit- 


nesses: ‘Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He that 
talketh with thee.” Oh, that there may indeed have 


reasoned, another drawing nigh, as He did to His two 
disciples of old, Himself ning the Scriptures! 
Till thy heart like theirs has burned within thee, till 
thine eyes have been opened and thou hast known Him 
yet not as then to vanish out of thy sight, but to hold 
thine eyes henceforward, ‘ Looking unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of thy faith.’ 

For in this Gospel of Christ there is set before us no 
mere theory, no cold and dead abstractions, but an ador- 
able Person; and we are shown the actual relation ex- 
isting between each believing soul and an everlastin 
Saviour. To one who has been brought into th 
blessed union with Him, there is no room for doubt. 
The evidence of the Scriptures and the witness of the 
Spirit, the exact supply of all our felt needs in the all - 
sufficiency of His 11 make the realities of 
faith as sure, though unseen, as are the things that are 
seen. When the soul has learned to believe in Jesus 
and to love Him, it can trust Him for all difficulties,” 

A Saviour for Children ; and other Sermons for Litile 
Folk. By James Duxckrzr. (Partridge and Oo.: 
Yates and Alexander.) The only fault we have to find 
with this most excellent book is that it is too expensively 
got up. Mr. Dunckley has a rare aptitude for the work 
of teaching young children the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. That he loves them dea rly, is evident in 
every chapter; and he does not fall into the common 
error of over-burdening them with exhortations to self- 
examination and abasement. On the other hand, 
nothing could be plainer than the terms in which he 
speaks of Jesus Christ, and of the need that even 
children have to yield their hearts to Him and seek His 
salvation. The colloquial style which the author adopte 
is suggestive of a Sunday-school address, and it would 
be difficult to find a better model for such services than 
each one of these little sermons furnishes. At one- 
fourth of the present price, this book ought to circulate 
by thousands. 

The Canterbury Tales and Faerie Queene : with other 
Poems of Chaucer and Spenser. Edited for popular 
perusal. By D. Latina Purves, (Edinburgh: 
William P. Nimmo.) The student of literature and the 
fastidious bibliopole will be repelled from this volame by 
the care the editor has taken to prepare it “ for popular 
“perusal.” The “ Faérie Queene” is only partly oon - 
tained here, Mr. Parves having given of the less 
interesting and more mechanical passages,” only “a 
*‘ condensed prose outline, thus compressing the poem 
into two-thirds of its original space.” We are, how- 


Spenser’s length and tediousness deter many readers 
from him; and if Mr. Purves shall succeed in winning 
readers of this abridged edition who would have thrown 
down the complete poem in weariness, his good judg- 
ment will be vindicated. Chaucer’s poems are printed 
entire, but Chaucer is not tedious ; allegory fatigues, but 
life-pictures never do. We do not think it a good plan 
to give the glossary in foot-notes instead of at the end. 
It makes the glossary almost useless to the student, and 
we doubt if it is any saving of time to the “ popular 
ie reader.” : 

The Works of Tobias Smollett. Oarefally Selected 
and Edited from the best Authorities, with numerous 
Original Historical Notes, anda Life of the Author. 
By Davip Hersert, M.A. (Edinburgh: William P. 
Nimmo.) Smollett may almost be called the father of 
modern English novel-writing; at least, he and Field- 
ing divide that honour between them. Mr. Nimmo 
could not but have given him a place in his Library 
“ Edition of Standard Works.” We have here the three 
novels, “* Roderick Random,” “ Peregrine Pickle,” and 
“Humphry Clinker,” together with the Regicide,” 
the“ Reprisal,” and some poems. It is to the three 
novels that Smollett owes, and long will owe, his fame ‘ 
they can be read again and even again with pleasure. 
This edition of Smollett is worthy of being placed on 
PN shelf side by side with Mr. Nimmo’s edition 
0 : ; 


The Snow Queen. By Mad STM N Oro. (Lon- 
don: James Clarke and Co.) The Snow Queen (we 
fail to understand the meaning of the inverted commas 
in the title), is a miserable attempt at story-writing. 
The conception of the story is grotesque, the characters 
can scarcely be said to be conceived at all, and the pas- 
sages of Scripture here and there introduced give only 


Miss Symington adds another to the list of authoresses 
whose idea of manliness is such as men would scorn. 
The conduct of the hero of this story men would regard 
as dishonourable, and his treatment of the heroine at 
times as inconsiderate and unmanly. But Miss Syming- 
ton can scarcely be expected to succeed where 
Bronté and Mies Mulook failed. We would recom 
the authoress of the Snow Queen,” if she writes again, 
to keep an English dictionary and an English grammar 
near her for reference. : 
Eden and other Poems. By G. Wasainaton Moon, 
F. R. S. L. (London: Hatchards.) There are wo 
very pleasant verses in this volume—verses with mu 
tenderness and some poetic feeling; there are also 
lines, phrases, and sometimes poems that are essentially 
prosaic. It is strange that a man of taste should have 
published in a poem such a line as this we have 
italicised :— : 
% His mind conceived, and power, expressed 

Both stern and gentle wate ems human breast.” 
There are in the volumes many expressions which, like 
this, indicate rather the analytical guse of the critié, 
than the intuition of the poet. Occasionally, we hive 
noticed also, metrically or rhythmically, defective 
verses. Mr. Moon is not happy in his longer poems, 
the strain on his creative faculty is too great; but son 
of the shorter poems are very beautiful. We might 
almost say that the poetic value of the poems is in 
inverse ratio to their length. Before quoting three 
verses which, we are sure our readers will enjoy, we 
have to add that a spirit of profound and una ffected 
piety pervades the whole volume. 


* 4 SONG TO MY BELOVED, 
4% Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” 
Song of Solomon ii, 18. 
On the hills there still are traces 
Of the winter's snow and sleet ; 
Bout around in sheltered places 
Flowers are springing at my feet. 
In the clear blue sky above, dear, 
on earth sweet smiles I see ; 
But without thy smiles of life, dear, 
Spring is winter still to me. 


’Neath the gentle beams of da ; 
ge 
ir 8 
That our fond may love, 
Honied thoughts that nestle there. 
O, arise then, sweetest, 
And thy smiles of beau gi 
And we’ll wander where hearest 
1 In 8 Te ey! ar ring, 
rom the n 8 green 
And, in worsbi E thy feet, 
I will lay the flowers— 
Sweets, beloved, to the sweet.” 

Walpole, or Every Man has His Price. A comedy 
in rhyme in three acts. By Lorp Lytron, (William 
Blackwood and Sons, London.) It seems almost 
trifling with our readers to speak of the versatility of 
Lord Lytton’s genius; and yet we are forced to do a0; 
for it is his versatility, above all things, that this 
comedy eviuces. He has been able to acquire an enay 
and a moderate excellence in many departments of 
literature, without acquiring a very marked superiority 
in more than one. Almost any reader who takes up 
% Walpole” will enjoy it, and will probably read it 
through ata sitting. If, however, he should be called 
away from its perusal, he will have no difficulty in 
laying down the book, and possibly may not care to 
take it up again. A comedy in rhyme is an experi- 
ment; as an experiment in a new line, this is clever ; 
bat ite dramatic value is not great. The plot is inge - 
nious, and a good deal of bonhommie appears in the 
play, with also alittle sprightliness ; but, as a whole, it 
appears like nothing more than an ebullition of literary 
sportiveness. 

The Fortnightly Review. February. (London: 
Chapman and Hall.) Three of the articles in the 
Fortnightly are on questions of the day. One, by Mr, 
Herman Merivale, on The Colonial Question in 1870,” 
is careful and discriminating. Mr. Arthur Hobhouse 


Married Women,” putting forcibly once more the 
absolute necessity of legislation to secure rights of pro» 
perty to married women, for the sake of poor women 
who cannot afford marriage settlements, and who may 
perhaps not wish a magistrate’s order of protection, or 
whose case may not fall within a magistrate’s jurisdie- 
tion. Mr. Seebohm concludes his series of thougbtfal 
papers on The Land Question by considering The 
“ Severance of the English People from the Land.” 
This he considers due to the development of our manu- 


factures, and he does not regard the lack of peasant 


proprietors in England as a thing to be deplored. The 
severance of the English people from the land “ has set 
“some of them free to pursue other and more lucrative 
callings, some of them to pursue their hereditary 
“agricultural calling as farmers in England, or land- 
“owners elsewhere, under better economic conditions 


“than otherwise could have been theirs.” Mr. Seebohm — 


desires to see a yet more thorough application of com» 
mercial principles to the land question, and regards it 
as good economy that the land, the capital, and the 
labour should be severed. He also looks on large farms 
as economically superior to small ones, and expects that 
“the ion more and more of commercial capital 


“and machinery and division of labour to Irish farms 


writes briefly on “The Forfeiture of Property by | 
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may act as a sort of flux in the dissolution of small 
“Trish holdings as it did in England, and so, by a 
“ silent process, without confiscation and without in - 
** justice, sever more and more of the Irish people from 
“the land.” The editor has a second and concluding 
paper on “Condorcet,” in which his labours, as a 
pioneer of the science of sociology, are recognised. 
There are also a poem by Mr. Algernon Swinburne, a 
short and somewhat slight though able notice of “ Jane 
* Austen,” by Mr. P. E. Kebbel, and another of those 
catalogues of improbable events which constitute the 
instalments of Marmion Savage's novel, The Woman 
* of Business, 
The Origin of the Seasons, considered from a Geo- 
Point of View. By Samuet Mossman. Author 
of **China, Its History, and Institutions, &., &.” 
With a Map and Diagrams. (London: William Black- 
wood and Sons.) Mr. Mossman propounds an altogether 
new theory to account for the seasons; a theory which 
he deems sufficient to explain not only the phenomena 
of the present seasons of the earth, but also those 
geological successions of heat and cold revealed in the 
tropical and Arctic flora and fauna, specimens of which 
are met with abundantly in the fossils of what are now 
temperate climes. His theory is that “ internal 
* volcanic forces, acting with tremendous violence on 
“the external crust, drove the earth from its normal 
“ position in the ecliptic, causing various degrees of 
* obliquity between that and its equatorial plane,” and 
that “ these external changes in its configuration and 
* rotation have probably brought about vital alterations 
* intheatmosphere, which, under the influence of the solar 
“heat, were the origin of the seasons.” Mr. Mossman 
argues with some ingenuity, and a good deal of care in 
the collection and arrangement of his facts, but often 
with strange inconsequence, and with an entire over- 
looking of any other facts than those which favour his 
supposition. Few will be found to agree with him that 
the laws of gravitation render possible that’ alteration 
of the earth’s position in the ecliptic from internal 
volcanic forces which he postulates. In the third part 
of hie treatise, Mr. Mossman adduces arguments to 
prove that the composition of the air is just the same 
in the Southern as in the Northern hemisphere. Page 
on page is devoted to arguments on this point which 
Mr. Mossman exalts into prime importance. Yet, 
although, as he tells us, he was resident some years in 
the Southern hemisphere, he neither himself put his 
notion to the test of actual analysis of the atmosphere, 
nor secured the help of any analytical chemist to do this 
for him. Of course, this is a question which only actual 
analysis can solve, and which it would solve decisively. 
One sentence on this subject, written by Mr. Mossman, 
has struck us with amazement. Speaking of the 
accepted notion of the uniform composition of the 
atmosphere, he gays: — This is the point for investiga- 
e tion, which no analyst has satisfactorily determined; 
en sonsequently we are at liberty to suggest the probable 
“changes that may have occurred in this branch of 
“what we will term Geological Meteorology.” In 
plain words, Mr. Mossman avails himself of the absence 
of information to guess. A more signal instance of the 
lack of the scientific spirit in a scientific treatise we have 
not met with; and it is just this inability to appreciate 
the requirements of scientific evidence and proof which 
ig the conspicuous defect of the volume. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The Quarter/y Review is in fall vigour, and gives us 
a number of sterling merit, though, as we pointed out 
last week, it bus an article which must ultimately 
damage its own character. The writer on Lord Byron 
has had access to documents of great importance in the 
unfortunate controversy which the wanton assailants of 
Lady Byron have provoked, and the Review may appear 
for the time to gain some prestige from the authority 
with which it is able to speak, but the uncompromising 
and violent partisanship into which it has been betrayed 
on this subject will not increase its moral influence, but 
will, on the contrary, lower its reputation in the circles 
where it might reasonably look for the most hearty 
support. Isit because Lord Byron, whatever his faults, 
was an aristocrat, that his cause has been so eagerly 
espoused by the Tory press? A more mistaken policy, 
we aresatisfied, was never pursued, for though at present, 
for reasons on which we do not need to dwell, it has a 
certain popularity, when the heated passions of the hour 
have died away, and the public mind has returned to a 
calmer state, a true estimate will be formed of the 

which in ite eagerness to whitewash the author 
of “Don Juan,” finds excuse for him in the pecuniary 
difficulties which immediately followed his marriage— 
he being “ wholly unfitted by temper and habits for the 
es matrimonial tie, and concludes its appeal on his 
behalf by asking, What wonder, again, if he occa- 
“sionally sought relief in: dissipation, or in what a 
“wife or sister might be excused for terming 
70 profligacy ? On the ethicg of such teaching 
we make no comment. We can only hope 
that the writer has been carried away by the strength 
of his feelings, and his determination to crush Lady 
Byron and Mre. Stowe, and bas not himself realised 
the danger of suggesting such apology for flagrant 
vice. We gladly turn from the article on Mrs. 
Stowe to the other papers of the number, for though, of 
course, those which treat on political questions are not 


in harmony with our views, they are able expositions 
of a policy which has very powerful supporters, and 
which is so thoroughly in sympathy with a strong tra- 
ditional English sentiment, that it needs to be con- 
tinually watched and resisted. The paper on the 
“Trish Cauldron” is a vigorous manifesto of this 
decided Toryism, more restrained and moderate than it 
would have been even two years ago, and so far indi- 
cating that even Toryism cannot wholly escape the 
influences of the times, but still sufficiently pronounced. 
As might be gathered from the title, the writer gives 
the most appalling account of the state of Ireland, 
crowding every story, true or false, that has found its 
way into the public journals, into his long and dreary 
catalogue of crimes, and drawing from the whole an 
argument in favour of fresh measures of coercion. The 
Government are blamed for supineness, and called upon 
to do now what they ought to have done two months 
ago, suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and keep it sus- 
pended till the “ promised land law sball have been 
“passed and brought into active operation.” We 
have no desire to screen or excuse the atrocities 
that have been committed in Ireland, although 
we believe that in many cases the reports we 
have received of them have been highly coloured, 
and although we are all the less disposed to 
place implicit confidence in them when we find the 
writer before us quoting, as if it had never been 

contradicted, the story that the victim of the horrible 

Galway murder was killed merely because he had out- 
bid competitors in the price of eggs. Still the state of 
things is bad enough, and we feel as strongly as the 
reviewer that “ the country must be governed. Agitation 
tc must be controlled, sedition must be quelled, life and 
imb and property must be protected, and crime must 

*€ be punished at all hazards and by whatever means shall 

S found requisite.” The Government must feel this 
more -strongly than any one else, but they deserve to 
be honoured for their unwillingness to adopt exceptional 
measures, and certainly they will not be more disposed to 
listen to the surt of advice given them in this article 
when they find that the view of the writer, and we sup- 
pose of the party he represents, is that “ Ireland, 
* except in the quietest times, cannot be governed solely 
hy constitutional forms or on constitutional princi- 
ples.” In dealing with the land question the re- 
viewer, though by no means wishing it to be inferred 

** that no fair or beneficial solution can be discovered or 

** oontrived,” but quite the contrary, contents himself 
with condemning every proposal that has been made 

without suggesting any alternative. It is something, 

however, to find that Toryism, while discrediting all 

the statements of the tenants’ grievances that have been 

put forth, admits that there is some difficulty to be dealt 

with. The paper on Papal Infallibility is clever and 
elaborate, and puts some of its points exceedingly well. 
The writer's arguments, it appears to us, would carry 

him further than probably he would be prepared to go, 
and condemns institutions he would be anxious to 
defend. In exhibiting the full consequences of the 
dogma, in showing that in one aspect it involves a claim 
to inspiration, in samming up the historical objections 

to it, the development of the political results of its full 
admission as an article de fide by the Roman Catholic 

world, the article is able and valuable. Archbishop 

Manning will hardly care to be describad as the first 

*¢ prelate in Eogland, since its Anglo-Saxon conversion, 

“ of sufficient depth intellectually and illumination spiri- 
* tually to discover and formulate the omnipotent dogma 

** by whose magic influence Christians are to be chloro- 

formed from all doubts henceforth, and enabled, at 

“the trifipg cost of a letter by post, to insure them- 

‘selves agatngt every possible error on every con- 

% oeivable subject.“ As little will he relish the cata- 

logue of Papal errors and contradictions which furnish so 

strange a commentary on thecluims of Iufallibility, some 
additions being made here to the sufficiently long list 

already supplied by Janus —one of the most striking 

being the declaration of Urban VIII., who, after 

referring to the conduct of his predecessors in relation 

to Queen Elisabeth and others, adds, We yet bewail it 
in tears of blood. Wisdom doth not teach us to imitate 
“ Pius V. or Clement VII.” Bat one of the strongest 
points made, however, is the proof that is given that 
eren in relation to the dcestrines to which Roman 
Catholics themselves attach most importance, individuals 
and not Popes have been the chief teachers. Athanasius 
the Deacon, not Silvester the Pope, “ indoctrinated 
* society with those orthodox readings of Scripture by 
‘which Arianism was refuted”; Eusebius, a layman, 
was the first to point out the errors of Nestorius; Paul 
and Antony were the first to set forth the virtues of the 
ascetic life; while the founders of the great monastic 
order were Benedict and Francis of Assisi. In every 
case the Popes were only followers. Unkindest cut of 
all—** Benedict XIV., nobody doubts, could have written 
4 dozen Syllabuses in as many sittings without even 
“ the help of anamanuensis. Pio Nono, nobody believes, 
„ gould have written the Syllabus of 1854 in his best 
days uninspired by others. On ‘‘ New Zealand and 
* Oar Colonial Empire,” the Quarterly indulges in that 
vague Imperialist talk which catches the fancy of a 
certain class of Liberals, but the real point of which it 
is 80 difficult to discover. There is one satisfaction. It 
is clear that this colonial question can hardly be ased 
for the purposes of party, for Tories are as deeply com- 
mitted as their opponents on most of the points at issue. 


In one of the reviewer's complaints we sympathise. 
There has been too much carelessness in the appointment 
of colonial Ministers, without regard to their special 
aptitades for the position, though we differ from him 
entirely in his views of Lord Grey and Lord Granville 
respectively. 

The Edinburgh also deals with the colonial question 
in an article which should be read along with that of 
the Quarterly. It shows that there is, at all events, 
another side to the question, and brings out the differ- 
ences of opinion between the rival schools in colonial 
politics with great judgment and fairness. As might 
be expected, it adopts Lord Granville’s views, and in an 
able notice of Sir Charles Adderley’s recent volume 
shows how completely he has accepted the priuciples 
which have drawn down the condemnation of the 
Quarterly. The paper considers separately the case of 
the different classes of colonies, and expounds with 
great clearness the course which the most enlightened 
politicians of our day are desirous to pursue towards 
them, vindicates the much assailed policy of Lord 
Granville in New Zealand as right to the tax-paying 
classes in this country on the one side, and in harmony 
with the true interest of the colony itself on the other, 
and anticipating without any anxiety the complete in- 
dependence of the States we have founded, indicates 
the kind of relations which ought to subsist between 
them and the mother country. Without any desire to 
terminate prematurely the union at present subsisting, 
the writer properly insists that it depends on the 
c manner in which this union is understood and main- 
“tained, whether it can or ought to be perpetuated.” 
The two articles give a very complete view of the case, 
and may be studied with advantage by those who desire 
to follow with intelligence the discussions sure to arise 
on the subject. Of course the “ Irish Land Question” 
forms the subject of an utterance by the Edinburgh, 
which shows that the party it represents are prepared 
for considerable changes. One of the most significant 
features both here and in the Quarterly article is the 
kind of reference made to Mr. Bright’s scheme. The 
Liberal Reviewer expects more from its adoption than 
his Tory rival, but both agree that it has in it nothing 
revolutionary, and that it may be adopted with perfect 
safety, whether it be acted upon extensively or not. 
Granted that it may involve a departure from the strict 
principles of political economy, and thatit may be open to 
the objection that only a few can derive immediate benfit 
from it, it would, says the Edinburgh Reviewer, “ be 
“ worthy of consideration whether there might not be an 
‘¢ actual economy in guarding the peace of the country with 
‘the aid of apurchased peasantry rather than of a salaried 
t police.” A very interesting paper on London Topo- 
r raphy and Street Nomenclature” relieves the more 
solid articles. The view of the growth of the metro- 
polis is well done, many of the details given are curious 
and amusing as well as instructive, and most of the 
criticism on our street nomenclature is fair enough. 
Still, when the writer protests about the silly affecta. 
“tions of the Colonnade, the Lawn, the Parade, the 
“Cedars, and the Sweep,” and tells us that “ within 
“the radius of the postal districts of the metropolis, 
* sonvenience alone should require the abolition of 
“these bombastic symbols of the rus in urbe,” we 
though agreeing in the general, feel that his censure 
requires some qualifaction. For example, we know a 
spot called the Sweep, or Lavender Sweep we believe it 
is, within the limits described, where there is as beauti- 
ful a rural walk as could be desired. Why should it 
give up its old and expressive name because the metro- 
polis has stretched out to it and threatens speedily to 
absorb it? We believe there are more of such spots 
still to be found within a radius of four or five miles 
from St. Paul's than strangers would suppose.” John 
* Calvin on Church and State forms the subject of an 
able article which, though it paints the conduct of the 
Reformer to Servetus in the darkest colours possible, 
gives, ou the whole, a just idea of his power and his 
work. There are other papers of considerable interest, 
not the least attractive of which is that on the Pre- 
4 Christian Cross,” but it is impossible for us to notice 
them separately. 

The North British Review lacks life and popularity. 
All its articles are exceedingly well done, full of infor- 
mation, sure to have attraction for the student, but 
| there is a lack of the popular element. Probably, how- 
ever, it aims at appealing to the more select class of 
readers, and if so, it has done ite work well; discussing 
great questions scientifically, and contributing thus to 
the formation of sound views relative to them. It is 
impossible to read such papers as we have here on the 
* Origin of American State Rights, on Decentralisa- 
tion in France and Prussia, or the History of Irish 
Land Tenures, without feeling that we have got most 
valuable help toa thorough understanding of some of 
the most important questions of the day. In the latter 
a few brief but pungent sentences point out evil results 
which have followed from the action of the Encumbered 
Estates Court, in continuously supplying the old 
“tenants with strange and changing landlords who 
“‘know nothing of their ancient rights and customs, 
“‘ and rack-rent them or expel them.” Under that 
6 system, and authorised by its ‘ ejectment code,’ devas- 
tt tations have been committed which exceed the trans- 
* plantations of Cromwell in maguitude, and in the 
t cruelty of their attendant circumstances, and far sur- 
% pass them in the amount and persistence of hostility 
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* they have evoked.” The language is strong, bat all | 
accounts agree to the unpopularity of these new land- 
lords, for whom, nevertheless, something is to be said. 
The remedy lies in the introduction of a new system. 
The Repentance of the Tory party is dealt with in a 
thoughtful article, in which the career of Mr. Disraeli 
and his relation to Toryism are sketched in a masterly 
style, and in which the mistake of the party he leads are 
very fully pointed out. The good advice tendered them 
is not very likely to be taken, for one of the worst 
features in their present position is the uninstructed 
** stupidity” which is so manifest in Lord John Mau- 
ners and others who aspire to be their leaders, and who 
weem to exercise an influence over them denied to men 
of broader views. ‘ Autobiographies” are the topic of 
a pleasant and instructive literary paper. Swift 
is sketched by one who, without being an undiscrimi- 
nating admirer, gives the witty Dean quite as large a 
share of praise as he deserves. 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS. 
Mr. Leslie commenced his fifteenth season last 
Thursday evening at St. James’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme included several of the madrigals and part- 


songs which have so long been the special attraction | . 


of his concerts, and which were so well performed 
on this occasion as to make us regret that no more of 
them are promised during the present series. The 
madrigals were the old favourite, Sweet honey- 
sucking bee, rightly described in the book as 
“ beautiful, but most difficult,” and Morley’s “ Shoot, 
false love, performed for the first time by the choir, 
but with none the less precision and delicacy. Two 
part-songs, The Curfew,” by Henry Smart, and 
The day is now dying,” by Mr. J. G. Callcott, the 
able accompanyist at these concerts, were also given 
for the first time. Both were well received, and the 
latter encored. Mr. Leslie’s own graceful “ When the 
shades of eve descending,” and Walter Macfarren’s 
sprightly “You stole my love,” were similarly 
honoured, as others would no doubt have been had 
time permitted. We must not omit honourable 
mention of a setting of the 67th Psalm, God be 
merciful,” bx Tours, for an eight - part 
choir ; it will no doubt become a favourite. 

The solo vocalist was Mr. Sims Reeves, who was 
in excellent voice, and gave Adelaida,” The 
Pilgrim of Love, and “Tom Bowling,” in his own 
unapproachable style, and in the second case, kindly 
acceded to the usual uproarious demand for a repeti- 
tion. Mendelssohn's Romance, for violoncello 
was played with much feeling and expression by 
Mr. Edward Howell, who is steadily rising in his 
profession, and the performance was further 
varied by the introduction of two quintets for 
pianoforte, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon; the 
one, Beethoven's in E flat (with the last movement 
so forcibly reminding one of ‘‘ Foresters sound 
the cheerful horn”); the other, the Andante, 
from Mozart's, also in E flat. Each of the executants 
was a well-known master of his instrument, and it 
speaks much for the progress of musical taste that, 
at a concert of such varied attractions, classical 
chamber compositions should be listened to with 
such evident gratification. We had also two vocal 
quintets, viz., Webbe's favourite glee, When 
winds breathe soft,” and Elliott’s ““ Come see what 
pleasures.” We must say, with all due respect to 
the ladies and gentlemen of the “Concert Glee 
Union,” that we have heard the first of these 
better done; in the second, they were more suc- 
cessful. 

At the next concert, on Mareh 3, Mendelssohn's 
Antigone will be given, with a chorus of 240 
male voices, and Herr Joachim will play Bee- 
thoven's violin concerto. 


Crimes und Casualties. 


— — 


During a drunken brawl on Saturday evening in 
Salford, a man named Kitchin struck another named 
Jackson, with whom he was quarrelling, and killed 
dim on the spot. 

An accident at the Pendleton Colliery has resulted 
in the death of six men. The injuries were caused 
7 an explosion of gunpowder in one of the working 
places of the mine. Two or three others are not 
expected to recover. 

Mr. Butler, manager of the — | branch of the 
Leicestershire Bank, hanged himself to a bedpost in 
his house on Friday morning. An inquest was held 
on Saturday, and a verdict returned of Temporary 
insanity produced by overwork at the bank.” All 
the balances were found to be correct. 

Miss Hill-Trevor, daughter of Lord A. E. Hill- 
Trevor, M.P., has died from the injuries she received 
on Wednesday week, when her dress caught fire 
from a candle which she was carrying, and before 
the flames could be extinguished she was very 
seriously burnt on the neck and shoulders. 

The son of Mr. Goodwin, of Wigwell Hall, the 
scene of Townley’s murder, has been committed for 


Pl gong the perty of his father. He was | through economy and temperate habits, as a 
fo by the police e 


tting by the library fire with 
several of the — 4 42 him. On 


discovered he said, Let them burn.” He offi 
no explanation of his conduct. 

Shortly after midnight on Saturday, cries of 
“Murder” were heard ing from the side of 
a canal near Pasture-lane, Leicester. The cries 
were those ofa woman. Shortly afterwards a splash 
was heard, and then all was quiet. A search was 
subsequently made, and the body of a young woman 
found in the water, which has been identified as that 
of a young married woman named Cripps, who had 
for some time been living apart from her husband. 

A sad occurrence happened at Clayton Cha 
York-street, Walworth, on Sunday week. 0 
minister, the Rev. P. J. Turquand, was in the 
middle of his sermon, when a young lady in the 
congregation rose up, and left the building. Seeing 
thet the young lady ap to be suffering from 
some illness, Mrs. Turquand followed her out of the 
chapel. When the minister reached the vestry after 
the service was concluded, the young lady was in 
the last agonies of death. The cause of death, it 
is believed, was bronchitis. | 

A clerk in the service of Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, 
Hanbarys, and Oo., bankers, Lombard-street, was on 
Saturday robbed of Bank of land notes of the 
value of 9,950/, The notes were in a bill-case, and 
it a that whilst the clerk was waiting in the 
Birkbeck Deposit Bank, Chancery-lane, some person 
touched him on the shoulder, telling him he had 
dropped something, and called his attention to a 
piece of paper on the floor. This he stooped to pick 
up, but found that it did not belong to him. On 
standing up he thought he saw a hand leaving his 
bill-case, and he at once examined it, when he die- 
covered that the bank-notes were missing. The 
persons standing beside him were not such as to 
excite suspicion, and in the street he could not see 
any one running away. The stolen notes were at 
once stopped at the Bank of England. There were 
eight notes of 1,000/. each, one of 500/., three of 
3002., one for 200/., one for 100/., four of 507. each, 
two of 201. each, and one for 102. A reward of 1, 000. 
has been offered for the apprehension of the thief 
and the recovery of the notes. 


— — ( 


Miscellaneous. 


——— . —ẽ 


Derrrorp DockyarD.—It is stated that Mr. 
Austin, an American millionaire, and the ropresenta - 
tive of an eminent Armperican shipbuilding firm, has 
agreed to purchase Deptford Dockyard for 140, O00“. 

-Improvep DWELLINGS IN THE Mxraorolis.—Sir 
Sydney Waterlow presided at the half-yearly meeting 
of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company at 
the Mansion House, on Monday. A dividend of 5 
per cent. per annum was declared. 

BisHopstowz.—Among the various country seats 
advertised for sale is Bishopstowe, near Torquay, the 


favourite residence of the late Bishop of Exeter. It 


is a villa in the Italian style, with about ten acres of 
garden and grounds, close to the sea at Babbicombe. 

Tue WeisH Fasting Girt.— The Government 
have decided to prosecute the father of the Weleh 
fasting girl, at the forthcoming Carmarthenshire 
Assizes; and Mr. Giffard, Q. C., has received an 
intimation from the Attorney-General that he will 
be required to conduct the prosecution on behalf of 
the Crown. 

LONDON AND County Bankina Co mpany.—The 
half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the London 
and County Bank was held on the 8rd inst., when 
a balance-sheet was presented, showing that the net 
profit for the half-year amounted to 87,6697. 19s. 10d. 
A dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year was 
declared, and a bonus of 2} per cent., being at the 
rate of 17 per cent. for the year 1869. The amount 
of 8,895“. 17s. 5d. was carried forward to the profit 
and loss new account. 

Tun Jamaica Ovtraces.—The case of Philips v. 
Eyre is now under consideration by tbe Court of 
Exchequer Chamber. The plaintiff, a native of 
Jamaica, brought an action for assault against the 
defendant, Mr. E. J. Eyre, who held the governor- 
ship of the colony during the outbreak of October, 
1865. The Court of Queen’s Bench decided in 
favour of Mr. Eyre, on the ground that he had been 
indemnified by the Colonial Legislature, and also by 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament. The judges of 
the Common Pleas and Exchequer are now called 
upon to review this decision. 

THe ORGANISATION OF CHARITABLE RELIEF.— 
A meeting of the delegates from various Boards of 
Guardians of the metropolis was held on Thursday at 
the Holborn Workhouse, to take into consideration 
what steps should be taken with regard to the minute 
issued by the President of the Poor Law Board, re- 
commending the application of joint action between 
the authorities of charities and Boards of Guardians 
in the distribution of relief to the poor. After much 
discussion, it was resolved that a deputation should 
wait upon the President of the Poor Law Board to 
point out the difficulties in carry ing out his minute of 
the 30th of November. 

SPITALFIELDS WorkING Men's Institute, Beprorp 
Hatt.—On Monday, Mr. William Tallack, the 
Secretary of the Howard Association, delivered a 
lecture at this institution on Physiology and 
Health,” illustrated by numerous diagrams. In con- 
nection with a description of the human body, 
externally and internally, the lecturer pointed out 
the physical necessity for attention to ventilation and 


trial on the charge of destroying a number of valu- 


cleanliness ; and inovloated the value of self-help, 


| Parry, Mr. H. Richard, M. P., Mr. 


fort of the persons in the em 

which has shana him to all his le. He 
gave directions that thirty old workmen should be 
added to the list of persons to whom he allows e sum 
of seven shillings per week. We believe the total 
number of workpeople in this town and neighbour 
hood to whom a weekly allowance is made exceeds 
one hundred, and something like 2,000/. annum 
is thus paid amongst them.—Notéingham — 


176.2901. were received last year, and policies 
issued for 130,400/., and that the olaime bad been 
less than balf the amount provided for. An 
actuarial valuation of the business had been made, 
the, result showing that on the 3lst December last 
the assets were 257,945/, 17s. lid. and the 
liabilities only 215,773/., leaving a reserve of 
42,1722. 178. 11d, for future expenses and profits. 
A dividend of six per cent. was declared. 


Dr. Livinestone.—Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
others well qualified to form an opinion, express 
their disbelief in the story of Dr. Livio 
murder. Sir Roderick points out that the explorer 
could not have organised his expedition, and reached 
the spot where the Portuguese trader, who is the 
author of the rumour, asserts that Dr. Livin 
met his death, by the time named as the date of the 
alleged murder. Mr. Horace Waller also writes, 
pointing out the difficulties in the story related to 
Captain Oochrane. We know Dr. Livingstone was 
alive and well in May, if not in July, 1869. There 
seems to be very little reason to doubt that Captain 
Cochrane’s story is a repetition of the myth of 
1868. 

REVIVAL W Lancasnutre.—The state of trade in 
the cotton district has been much livelier during the 
last few weeks. Production has been Jargely increased, 
mills which have Jong been stopped have got to work 
again, and there is much hope in a better future. The 
Economist says there can be no doubt this improve- 
ment is a one. Since this time last year there 
has been a distinct, though small, decline in the price 
of raw cotton, and a clear, though egain small, 
advance in the price of the manufactured article. The 
difference is not great, but it is just the fraction ‘that 
a Ke 8 — * 8 T othe — —. — 
the no cashire has tly improved, an 
there | is reason to hope that the amelioration will 
continue. Lancashire wants cheaper cotton and an 
increased hag — Rane 8 ol 

ity is an ough the supply ro- 
Raids doubtful, the prospect is certainly not without 


hope. 

Tur YORKSHIRE CoLLizRizs, — Twenty-nine pri- 
soners, © with complicity in the riots at the 
Thornoliffe Mines, South Yorkshire, were brought 
before the magistrates at Barnsley on Monday, when 
two of the men were identified as leaders in the late 
disturbances. The inquiry was adjourned. During 
the afternoon, the Mayor of Sheffield addressed a 
large meeting of the locked-out miners, and it was 
resolved to establish a board of conciliation for the 
settlement of future disputes, and an interview 
between the masters and men, in the presence of 
Lord Wharnoliffe, is to take place on Thureday, in 
the hope of an arrangement ge, bee mg whioh will 
terminate the unhappy dispate. There are indica- 
tions on the part of the men on strike in Cleveland 
of a desire to resume work. At a mass 
they have resolved to ask the masters to refer the 
matter to arbitration. The miners attached to the 
collieries at Farnsworth and Kersley, near Bolton, 
have turned out on strike. 


Tun Suez Canat.—A telegram from M. de Les- 
seps states that the minimum depth of the Sues 
Canal is now 19ft., and that this is over the rock at 
Serapeum. The rock will be removed before the end 
of this month, and then the minimum depth will be 
at a spot near Suez. It will range from 23 ft. to 
27 ft., according to the height of the sea. The steam 
trade between the Mersey and Bombay, Oulcutte, 
Colombo, and Madras, is rapidly assuming extensive 
proportions, and when the steamers which are now in 
course of construction, especially for trading on the 
Suez Canal, are completed, the fleet will be one of the 
largest sailing out of the port of Liverpool. On 
Saturday, the screw steamer Milbank left the Mersey 
for Bombay, via the Suez Canul, and will be immo- 
diately followed by the Bolivian, Ismailia, Alice, 
and Historian, for Bombay; the Cordova, for Cal- 
cutta; and the Statesman, for Colombo, Madras, and 
Bombay. 

Pouitican Evictions 1x WAUxs.—On Monday 
night a public meeting was held at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, for the purpose of eliciting an expres- 
sion of sympathy with tenant-farmers and others 
who are said to have been evicted on account of 
their votes at the last election, and of raising funds 
for their relief. We regret that the large demands 
upon our space prevent us from reporting the meet- 
ing at length. Samuel Morley, Eeq., occupied the 
chair, and addresses were delivered by Mr. B. M. 
Richards, M.P., Colonel Stepney, M.P., Mr. Serjeant 
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-P., and other The following resolu-| 
ons ee 1 enthusiasm :— 

That this meeting 2 it to l of 
I and a strong proof of the develop- 
ment of political principle in Wales that so many of the 
electors should have voted at the last 1 election in 
accordance with their convictions notwithstanding the 
pressure many of them were subjected to by land- 
and others. 
this meeting deeply sympathises with the anxiety 
and rings of those who have been evicted from their 

oldings, or otherwise injured in their ciroumstances, in 
consequence of the conscientious exercise of the franchise 
at the late election, and Lae. itself to aid the fund 
that is now being raised with the view of compen- 

them so far as possible for the losses they have 


That this meeting considers that the recent events in 
Weles farnish an additional illustration of the urgent 
necessity for the ballot, and is of opinion that strenuous 
efforts should be made to press upon Parliament and 
Government the duty of adopting such measures during 


the ensuing sesion. , 

In the course of the proceedings a letter was read 
from Mr. Miall, M.P., expressing great regret at his 
inability to be present and his cordial sympathy with 
the objects of the meeting. Letters were 4 ro- 
ceived from Sir Titus Salt, enclosing 100/7., and from 
Mr. W. Pollard enclosing 50/., for the Eviction Fand. 


— —— ee 
Gleanings, 
— — 
Gustave Doré meditates an American artistic 


About 1,4007. has been subscribed towards the 


araday Memorial. 
14 woman has been killed by a bioyole at Birming- 
ead, of trades’ union notoriety, has re- 


turned from America to Sheffield. 
A young woman of Indiana keeps twenty-seven 
N rings hung up in her boudoir, the spoils 
fre years. | 
Verdicts of Died from starvation ” were returned 
in two inquests held on Saturday by Mr. Humphreys 
at Bethnal Green. 
A oolliery accident, attended with the loss of six 
— has ooourred in one of the pits of Messrs. 
owles at Pendleton, Manchester. 
of the wavy rey someones is com- 
arrangements tickets by rail and 
— — the world. ps fo 
a fox bunt at Yarmonth, in the Isle of Wight, 
week, several persons followed the hounds on 


es. 
ond Mother: And what would Johnny do if poor 
mamma were to die? Johnny: Eat up all the 


r.. 
75 Dickens’ new story will ap simultaneously 
in London and New York—in the latter city in the 
pages of a periodical entitled Every Saturday 
2 — by Messrs. Fields, Osgood and Oo. 


) of the directors of the Atlantic Cable 
Company in favour of an agreement with the French 
Cable Company has been carried by a large ma- 


rity. 
— 


2 


ike of Lancashire oolliers took place on Satur- 
the district of Bolton, Farnworth, and Kers- 
he Thornoliffe dispute is in course of arrange- 


ig stated that there have been no leas than 134 
ds for the office of hangman, in place of 
| yd pn inoreasing has rendered it desi- 
rable a successor shoul provided. 

There is some talk at the Paris Bourse of starting 
@ great international financial paper; the capital is 
fixed. — of which is said to have been 
seedy au „ 

Sir David Baxter has presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Sootland the drinking-oup which be- 
longed to Alexander Selkirk, and was in his posses - 


sion his sojourn on the island of Juan Fernan- 
den ; alao his sea-cheat. 
The dinner movement is making p 


rogress. 
A depot has been opened in Pond-place, Fulham · xoad. 
A committee is formed in St. Giles’s. In St. George’s- 
22 and at Poplar dining-rooms have lately 
been opened, and in Bermondsey one is to open this 


4 fellow made a very inadequate offer 
for erable property, and oaling nextday fo an 
answer, inquired if the owner had entertained his 

Os No,“ replied the other, your pro- 

7 has entertained . 8 
distinguished medical professor in New Yor 

that the use of the high-heeled French 

generally worn, will in time “ convert 

the transient illusion of the Grecian bend into a stern 


The Athencum says that the expiration of Besse- 
next month is likely to increase the 
use of steel instead of iron. The London and 
Western has already made arrangements for 
a considerable distance with steel rails in 
piace of worn-out iron oves. 
The most t private gallery of works 

| is about to come to the hammer, 
to realise more than half a million of 
money. The Demidoff Gallery, in the Villa of San 
Donato, at Florence, has been stripped of itstreasares, 
which are to be sold in Paris during the present 
month and the next. 
Proresson TYNDALL’s Morro.—“ Down with the 
Dust !”—Punch, 
MX. Unquuarr Acain,—A letter from Rome states 


_s 


Bishop of Orleans has found an unexpected adversa 
su do than an iinalish Protestant, Mr. Davi 
Urquhart. This gentleman has stepped forward as 
the champion of infallibility, and an amusing ocorre- 
spondence has passed between him and Monsignor 
Dupanloup. 
Tun Exolrsn Lax dUAGE.— A Western Yankee 
aper contains two additions to the English 
uguage. It gives an account of how a party 
“ feativitied” recently, and of the trial of a 
‘‘ oulpritess.” Another abhorrent neologism appears 
in the Western papers. Anunfortunateactor, named 
Fleming, jamped from a steamboat and was drowned. 
Immediately it is telegraphed from Louisville that he 
** suicided.” | 
Tun Us or Corres Leaves.—Io Sumatra and 
other islands of the Eastern Archipelago a 
decoction prepared from coffee leaves forms the 
common drink of the inhabitants, and it is found 
that the leaves, when carefully dried, are actually 
from ten to sixteen per cent. richer in theine than 
the berries. In the lowlands the coffee plant does 
not produce berries enough to repay cultivation ; it 
is grown for its leaves, and Mr. Cochran suggests 
that its systematio growth might be especially tried 
in the valleys of Ceylon, in districts where the oul- 
ture of the berry has never yet succeeded. 


Faxen GaLLANTRT.— This story was recently re- 
lated ofa French Count. One night, a lady of his ac- 
quaintance had a lace dress of considerable value torn 
by a man tread ing on it. After an exclamation of im- 
patience.she turned to the Count and said, Have 
you a pin f —“ Madame,” said he, I don’t carry a 
incushion, but here is one,” and he drew from his 
— a valuable dia mond. Sir,“ said the lady, 
nettled probably by his retort about the pincusbion, 
“J cannot accept a diamond from you.“ —“ Well, 
then,” returned he, “here is a pin without a dia- 
mond.“ And breaking off the jewel, he threw it 
out of the window, and presented the simple pin. 


How ro Cunz A Cotp.—The Daily Telegraph gives 
the following brief summary of the way to cure a 
cold :—* Surely, if Dr. Thompson be in the right— 
and he is a gentleman of no inconsiderable repute in 
his profession—here is a simple method of dealing 
with a bad cold. In plain English it may be stated 
thus: As soon as you have caught a cold, take at 
once a Turkish or vapour bath. Go home, take 
moderate doses of concentrated ‘ beef tea’; do not 
drink anything else, save jast a mouthfal or two of 
liquid, to save yourself from too great suffering. 
You can scarcely go wrong —keep yourself at thirsty 
point, and it will be well with you. There is the 
more need of being carefal in this matter, seeing 
that the more often you take cold the more likely 
you are to take cold again. Each cold brings 
with it increased susceptibility of the internal mem- 
branes to congestive derangements. So, then, fix in 
your own mind the bath establishment to which you 
will fly in case of need; buy a good big packet of 
‘ Whitehead’s essence, which keep by you for use; 
make up your mind to a few hours of thirst, and you 
may set common colds at defiance.” | 


JosH BILLixd's Essay on Swine.—Hogs generally 
are quadriped. The extreme length of their an- 
tiquity haz never been fully discovered ; they existed 
a long time before the flood, and hev existed a long 
time since. There is a great deal ov internal reve- 
new in a hog; there ain't much more waste in them 
than there iz in an oyster. Even thare tails can be 
worked up into whissles. Hogs are good, quiet 
boarders ; they always eat what is set before them, 
and don’t ask any foolish questions. They never 
hev any disease but the meazles, and they never hev 
that but once; once seems to satisfy them. Some 
are fall in the face like a town clock, and some are 
as long and lean as a cow-catcher, with a steel- 
pinted nose on them. They are a short-lived 
animal, and generally die as soon as they git fatt. 
The hog can be larnt a great many cunning things, 
such as pulling front gates off from the hinges, 
tipping over the swill-barrels, and finding a hole in 
the fence tew get into a cornfield; but there ain't 
any length to thare memory; it is awful hard work 
for them to find the samo hole to get out, especially 
if you are at all anxious they should. Hogs are very 
contrary, and seldom drive well the same way you 
are going; they drive most the other way. This 
has never bin fully explained; but speaks volumes 
for the hog. 

THe ADULTERATION OF BEVERAGES.—The Lancet 
takes up the question which has been mooted in 
Liverpool as to the poisonous drugging of the beer 
sold in the humbler olass of beershops and publio- 
houses. Oar contempo has been assured by a 
brewer holding many 8 publio-houses that any 
good and wholesome beer sent to them would be at 
once returned upon his hands. The consumers 
like to feel muddled by what they drink, and to pro- 
cure this luxury at a small outlay.” This is an 
illustration drawu from London experience, but we 
are satisfied that it would be found to represent with 
too much fidelity the actual state of the case in all 
the thickly-peopled districts of England. The Lancet 
speaks of a class of persons called “ brewers’ 
druggists,” from whom may be bought, “in a form 
ready for immediate use, the exact quantity of poison 
per gallon that can be put into the vats without fear 
of a coroner’s inquest.” Thisis a frightful evil, and 
the great difficulty in the way of a remedy is that 
you have to deal, not only with the knavery of dis- 
honest tradesmen, but with the craving of the 
customer for something that he can “feel.” This 
Craving, it must be admitted, is not peculiar to any 


that, on the great queation of the day in Rome, the 


one class or country. In the wine countries, the 


liquor offered to the working classes is often drugged 

to a fearful extent, and no Englishman need be re- 

minded of the passion which long prevailed among 

the middle and upper classes for ports and sherries 

which would hardly bear analysis. We are, how. 
ever, improving in our wine-drinking habits, and if 
the decay of the taste for strong dranghts could 

only be carried lower down in the scale of society, 

the gain to the country would in every way be 

enormous.— Manchester Guardian. 


NOTICE.—On and after the 5th January, all an- 
nouncements int for this column must be 
accompanied by a remittance of half-a-crown in 


postage-stamps. 
Births, Marringes, und Benths, 


MARRIAGES. 


REES—JOHNSON.—Jan 29, at Bocking Congregational 

Church, by the Rev. D. father of the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Rev. G. B. Ryley, W. Carey Rees, M. B., of 
Melbourne, Australia, to Mary Anné Shaw, eldest daughter 
of W. Johnson, Reg., Braintree. 
VARDY — SILVER. — February 2. at the Congregational 

Chapel, Maidenhead, by the father of the bridegroom, 
Charies Alfred, only son of the Rev. Charles Fox Vardy, 
M. A., Clapham, to Agnes, second surviving daughter of 
Richard Silver, Altwood-road, Maidenhead. 


DEATHS. 


WHITTY.—January 23, at Yeovil, Somerset, Miss Whitty, 
in the —— year of her age. 

THORN.— ary 1, at Por -terrace, Winchester, the 
Rev. William Thorn, for forty-one years pastor of the Con- 
gregational cburch in that city, and the well-known author 
of numerous and treatises on the Errots of the 
Church of 2 Baptism, &., aged seventy-six, 

THEOBALD.— February 8, after five days’ illness, Percival 
Hagar, the fondly-loved infant son of Morell and Ellen 
(Mialh) Theobald, aged seven months. : | 

SS — — — 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 82, 
for the week ending Wednesaay, Feb. 2. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .... £88,571,150 Aig ami Debt £11,015,100 
ther Securities . 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 18,571, 150 


. £33,571,150 


883,571,150 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’Oapital4£14,553,000|Government Seouri- 

4 4 8 2 7 — — dead 

ublio „ 6,227,: weight annuity) 13, 831,494 

Other Deposits .... 21,100,910) Other Securities ” ° 20, 80 
10, 280, 


32 
Seven Day and other A ; 
eeveceocesees 451,9 Gold & Silver Coin 935,582 
446,007, 258 245, 607, 288 
Feb. 3, 1870. Gao. Forsss, Chief Oashier. 
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HoLLOWwar's OINTMENT AWD Prius.—Soratica, Raeoma- 
TIsM.—The very sound of these names carries terror to the 
minds of all who have once experienced the torments of these 
direful diseases, though Holloway hak pointed out a method 
of relief that should give the moat despondent sufferer re- 
newed courage and refreshing hope, After the afflicted par. 
have heen duly fomented with tepid brine and carefully dried, 
this ointment should be patiently and perseveriagly rubbed 
upon the skin thus prepared for its reception, and these pills 
should be taken in doses as prescribed in the *‘ instructions.” 
This simple course will coniuct the severest forms of tic, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout to au easy resolution, re- 
duce the accompanying swelling, relax the tightened tendons, 
and strengthen the ncrveless limb. 
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Markets. 


OORN EXOHAN GB, Lonpo#w, Monday, Feb. 7. 


The fresh supplies of English and foreign for to-day’s 
market were moderate; but demand was very inactive, and 
we had a slow trade, at a decline of fully 28. per qr. for Bag- 
lish wheat, compared with the low rates of Monday last. 
Foreign wheat was 18. qr. lower, Flour was dull, and 6d. 
per barrel and 18. per sack lower. Beans were 18. lower, peas 
without alteration. Barley of all descriptions met a dull 
sale, at Ia. per qr. reduction. Indian corn was neglected, and 
18. per qr. lower since last week, Of oats we bave moderate 
arrivals, The trade participated in the gcneral inactivity of 
the market, and prices ruled 6d. per qr. below the quotations 
of this day week. The large arrivals at the ports of call pro- 
duce increased depression, and cargoes of wheat are 18., 
Indian corn 6d. per qr. lo wer. 


{UURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WatatT= U. 8. 3 


rod, old. (4 t0 46 Grey eo „ ee 31 to 32 
Ditto new .. . 36 42 Maple % ec ec ae 39 
White, „ 48 White ve % „ 86 
1 „ en % MR. „ co OO 0 


red. 89 40 Foreign, boilers . 32 34 
„ White „„ 42 43 


Ballon Iting.. 27 81 
n mae Bee 
Chevalier .. .. 34 20 2478— 


ee 81 82 


tato a — 
mA 


— 9 white ee ee 16 18 
De kn ct ce OS 54 Foreign feed.. 3 17 


Ticks .. . . 32 84 Ftoun— 

Harrow .c „ „ 35 87] Townmade.. .. 87 48 
Small —1 Country Marks , 32 83 
Egyptian .. .. 33 35] Norfolk & Suffolk 27 28 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, Feb. 7. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 6,456 head. u the corresponding week in 
1869 we received 2,925; in 1868, 1,211; in 1867, 7,456; and 
in 1866, 6,816 head. The arrivals of both beasts and sheep 
to this morning’s market were moderately extensive; but the 
supply of really choice animals was short. This fact, coupled 
with the higher prices current for dead meat this morning, 
imparted a firmer tone to the trade; but there was not 


much activity in the market, From our own grasing diatticts 


um 
tion of the arri 
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Per Slbs, to sink the Offal. 


s. d. . 4. . d. 3. d. 

Inf. coarse beasts 8 2 to 8 10 Prime Southdown 5 8 to 5 10 
Second quality 4 0 4 6 Lambo 0 0 0 0 
large oxen.4 8 4 10 Lge. coarsecalves 4 2 5 0 
Prime So: ts, &c. 56 0 6 2 Prime small. .5 4 6 0 
Uoarse Inf. sheep 8 4 4 0 Large hogs . 46 5 4 
Second quality 4 2 8 6 Neat em. porkers.5 6 5 10 

.ooarsewoolled5 2 5 6 


Quarter-old store Pigs, 20s. to 26s, each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Feb. 7.— 
The market has been moderately supplied with meat. Rather 
more activity has been noticed in the demand, and prices have 
ruled firm, The imports into London last week consisted of 
584 packages 2 qrs. from Hamburg, 37 chests 14 cases 47 
parcels from Har 


Per Alba. by the carcase. 


s. 4. . d. s. 4. 8. d. 
Inferior beef . .8 0 tos 4 Inf. mutton . .8 4 8 8 
Middling ditte .8 4 3 8 Middling diteo .8 8 4 0 
Primelargedo..4 2 4 4 editto ..46 6 0 
Dé. small do.. .4 4 4 6) Vea! wk ose 2S 
Large pork. . 3 8 4 O'Smallpork ..48 6 0 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, February 7.—With- 
out any important increase in "business 1 the past week 
of our own growth have almost imperceptibly advanced 
rom 58. to 6s. per cwt., and these improved values have been 
well maintained. New Americans of fine quality are in fair 
demand, but poorer grades attract but little attention. 
Yearlings of all kinds remain dull. Importe for the week 
ending 5th February 1,763 bales, against 2,962 the previous 
week, Accounts from Bavaria and Bohemia report an advance 
of quite 5s. in the respective markets, owing to the small 
quantity of stock now offering. New York letters to the 24th 
ult report the market as very quiet, but holders of choice 
1869°s are Hast firm, ae | to the small stock Jeft on hand. 
Mid ne. Kent, 7. Os., 91. 158,, to 181, 08.; Wealds, 
61. Oa., 71. 5e., to 8l. be.; Sussex, l. 128., 61. 10s., to 71. Os.; 
Bavarians, 61. 10s., 81. 88., to 101. E. ‘I * 51. 58., 61. Os., 
to 71. 0s.: Americans, 61. 5s., 61. Os. lds, ; Yearlings, 
21. Os., 21. 16., to 41. 48. The import ot ph hops into 
London last week consisted of 398 bales from Antwerp, 20 
Boulogne, 17 Bremen, 44 Hamburg, 25 Calais, 45 Ostend, 
and 61 Rotterdam. 


PROVISIONS, Meniey, rouse 7.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 85 butter, and 2,710 bales 
and from foreign pot 2 packages butter, and 326 bales 
bacon. In the irish butter market there was no change to 
notice during the week. Foreign met a steady sale with little 
change in value, excepting in Dutch, which declined to 132s, 
to 1848. The bacon market ruled steady; a fair business 
transacted in best Waterford meat at 71s. to 72s, on board, and 
closed firm. 


POTATOES.—BorovucGs Au SpiraLvisips.—Monday, Feb. 
7.—The markets have been fairly supplied with potatoes, coast- 
wise age mm te The trade has quiet at about late 

i into London last tek consisted of 939 
es 5 72 om Antwerp, and 50 barrels from Odessa. 
85 haws, 70s. to 85s. per ton; N Regen 
1105 per ton; English rocks, 603. to 75s. per ton; 
Scotch Regents, 90s. to 105s. per ton.; French, 60s. to 65s, 
per ton. 

SEED, Monday, Feb. 7.—Small lots of English cloverseed 
still come out, and fine 2 bring * prices. Foreign 
samples of red ‘realised as much hite descriptions 

remain scarce, and are very — ‘Fine English Trefoil was 
held rather higher, and foreign sorts supported prices firmly. 
There was no quotable change either in brown or white 


— canaryseed was rather dearer, with a 
good sale. Foreign tares were in steady demand at more 


WOOL, Monday, Feb. 7.—No material alteration has taken 
place in the general position of the market, The business 
doing, although not extensive, has been to a fair extent, and 
the quotations have ruled firm. 


been a good demand at improving prices. 
been dealt in to a fair extent. 


oils there has 
ther oils have 


TALLOW, Monday, Feb. 7.—The market is dull. T. C. on 


— 4 spot 46s. to 468. 3d. per cwt. Town tallow, 44s, net 
cas ü 


COAL, Monday, fe 2 Fagg firm, at last day’s rates, 
— Wallsend 5 Hettone, 18s. 6d.; Kas well, 
188. 6d.; Bartl psd Lambtons, 18s. ; Tunstall, 
108. 8d ; Holywell Main, 165 ‘sd. Hartley's, 15s. 6d. ; Tees, 
18s, ; Little Bden Wallsend, 16s. 8d. Ships fresh served, $0. 
Ships at sea, 20. 


Adbertisements. 


MONARCH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, 


AND 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


SALMS and HYMNS.’—All APPLI- 

CATIONS from the WIDOWS of BAPTIsT 

MINISTERS for GRATUITIES from the Profits of this 
Hyma-book must be made before 3lat Marcu, 


Forms of application may be obtained of 


Rev. J. T. WIGNER, 
Grove-lane, Camberwell, S. E. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
Tun POLITICAL EVICTIONS in WALES. : 


— ComMITrex, 

Formed for the of eliciting an on of sympathy 
with Tenant Farmers and others, who have been evicted on 
acconnt of their Votes at the last Election, and of raising 
Funds for their Relief. 

chem , F 

arles . 
e r H. R ate E.. 
* vid Jo N 

ae. organ, 6 —— 

enry Richard 
Charles Reed, John Wi wii 25 Ba 

Watkin Williams, rg. 9 Mu. p. = 2 — Williams, Esq. 

— . F. Williams E 


The followi e g have been already promised in 
furtherance of this object : 


Samuel Morley, Morgan . ‘ 
M. F. . 40% 0 0 ea 0 
Messrs. Parnali and R. G. b 
Oo., Landon „ 100 0 0 Tem ee ee ee 10 0 0 


Erq., MP. 50 00} 8t, John’s 10 0 0 


Stephen Evans, Stafford Allen 
a Re esha 15 00 
en . shman. London 
U. B. . 25 00) Watkin Wil 
London v ones, . 
The Committee of Minoing-lane .. 5 00 
Deputies of the John W n 
Three Denomina- London ee ee ee 5 0 0 
tions ee ee ee 21 0 0 W. Hicks, Eq. , Lis. 
Sue es ce we EC COO 
The Committee earnestly commend to favourable o onsidera- 
tion this APPEAL made in the interest of the oppres sod, and 
of the FREEDOM of ELECTION, 


MORGAN LLOYD, Treasurer 
» King’s Bench- walk, Temp le, 
STEPHEN 9 Hon. Sec., 
ld Change, City, 


{OF DON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


MADAGASCAR MISSION, 


On repeated occasions the Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society have placed before their friends most cheering 
tidines concerning the progress of the Madagascar Mission, 
and have invited them to join in grateful acknowledgments 
to God for the grace which He has so abundantly bestowed 
upon it. No previous intelligence exceeds in interest the 
story of the great events of which they have just heard, 
Throughout the province of Imerina the idols of yr ng 
have been destroyed; the whole population are aski — 
teachers; and the native churches are taking 
sources of men and funds to supplylthe unexpected - 

The presen t staff of missionaries, already too small for the 
work to be done, find their — greatly increased. De- 
mands have been made upon them for organising churches 
and superintending distriota, for the examination of candi- 
dates, the erection of chapels and the establishment of 
schools, which they find it impracticable to meet. The 
Directors, therefore, are most anxious to inorease their 
number ; and there are several distinct points at which their 
labours may be most wisely applied, so as to aid the native 
ehurches, and carry the whole work to a higher position of 
usefulness, 

Thus the institution for training native ministers requires 
particular attention. Additional pastors are needed in the 
capital. In the surrounding districte new stations should 
be planted as centres of usefulness among the rural congrega- 
tions. The Betsileo province needs three ordained mission- 
aries, in addition to one brother already appointed. The 
total number of missionaries for whom useful itions 
can be found, and who are indeed asked for by 2 
the spot, — twelve ordained missionaries, two medical sale: 
* onaries, and two schoolmasters—that is, sixteen missionaries 

all, 

The expense involved in securing this great addition to the 
Mission will of course be considerable. The outfit, passage, 
and other expenses incurred by sixteen missionaries before 
reaching their — 1 stations will be 4, 400l.; new houses 
to be erected, 2.0002 total special outlay, 6.400 l. The in- 
creased annual cost of their maintenance will amount to 6,0001. 
4 year. 

It is for the friends of the Society to decide how far the 
Directors shall carry out a scheme so fraught with the 
promise and the hope of usefulness. They do not wish to 
open any special fund for the occasion; but 3 ask the 
constituents of the Society to increase their usual g that 
the additienal annual sum needed to sustain the 92 
Mission may be provided, and that the churches may ees 
prove their gratitude to God, who has heard their prayers, 
aud their sym y with those native churches which He has 
brought out of great tribulation and set in a large place,” 


J. MULLENS, D. D, Foreign Secre 
ROBERT ROBINSON, 4 end 


Mission House, Blomfield-street, Feb. 4, 1870. 


QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868, 


easy terms. Assisted and Free Passages, Information and 
particulars to be obtained on application. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 


Queensland —.— Offices, 
82, Charing Cross. 
Removed from 2 ld Broad Street. 


LCN DON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOCIETY,. 
Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 


Subscription of 5s. per share, 

INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cent. Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits, 

MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


or any term of years, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary, 
Offices :—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E. o. 


NRIVALLED and COMBINED ENTER- 
TAINMENTS for the CHRISTMAs HOLIDAY Beekers. 
— Professor ropes on A SHOCKING JAR.—The N EURO. 
CRYPT; or, Woman of Nerve: a beautifully-modelled Auto- 
maton. —CHRIS(Mas and its CUSTOMS: ur. Wardroper's 
Musical and Pictorial Entertainment, 3 
Old Father Christmas — The Yule Log— The Squire’s Beat — 
The Christmas Carols. — The Maximilian Relics—The MYS- 
TERIES of UDOLPHO. The — Illusion „Three 
22 One. Ghosts innumerable |—The Ameriean 
| shilling. —The ROYAL POLYTECHNIC'S change for One 


WM. FAIRBRUTHER, ] Home Secretaries, 


and the Immigration Act of 1869, Land acquired on | 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, or by Monthly : 


141 


Le eee 


Subscribed n in 80.000 rn 230 each, 


e N. 


Nathaniel 1 
Thos, 
— Jores Metin, . 


rine Wiles Ms ae 


Philiv — BI 
renee cee | 


W ee 


L 


INSPECTORS OF 


8 
AsaisTa Ww 0 
is ial Fass = 
8 
, 1969, 


tors, held on Tuurspay, the 8rd 
Terminus Ho 
for the 


In presenting to 
soak ie. ibe Delt reve 
A . 
1 
on for bad 


amount 87 6008. 19s. = is sum, added e. 
r. r from the last account, noes a hal ut 


Pith wetel dividend o 6 cent, for the half. 
together with * l 


income tax whieh which will absorb — B08 | ree 

be carried forward to eat ma at tall 
preseat added 122 e 

r 
Fleming, Neq., from the I. 
Harbord Lushington, „ in his 
md 
1 alls Cowie Ge and 
Ww ble, offer themselves 
fe dividend & 1 nus (together 1. 16. 


1869 
The Directors have to announce the reti 

the slection of Raweed 
ae Directors retiring 
income tax, will be 54 ‘at the Head Brno or at any 
the Branches, on 


BALANCB SHEET 
Of the hein and County Bankiog Company, Slst Dec., 186). 


To 1 id up ee 22 ve ee £1,000,000 0 
To To capital paid @ ee ee ee ee 500,00) e 
To Amount due by the 
Bank customers’ 
balances, 60. „ £13,805,679 14 10 
To abilities on accep- 
tances covered by seou- 
rities ee es se 


To profit and loss balance 
brought from last 
account. . 

To gross profit: tor the 
half-year, after makin 
provision for bad 
doubtful debts, viz. .. 


2,068,856 17 12 


165,874,536 12 9 


6,225 17 7 


250,478 6 0 


956,704 8 Y¥ 
217. 181, 840 16 4 


10 


2 


On. 
By cash on hand at head 
office and b 
ages age of ogland 41, 996, 888 14 8 


1,846,023 10 1 
— en,041,500 10 4 


Investments, viz. : qu 
By Government 
guaranteed stocks .. 1,370,628 0 


61,073 10 4 


«J 


| By other stock and secu- 


rities .. ee ee 


By discounted bills, and 
advances to customers 
in town and country . 

By liabilities of castoniers 
for draft ted by 
the bank, as pet contra 2,068,856 17 11 


By freehold premises in Lombard - atreot 
and Nicholas-lane, freehold and leasehold 
proves * at the branches, = fixtures 

ugs 


1,481,701 10 12 


9,402,260 8 8 


11,471,117 6 7 


ee woe ee 241,842 4 4 
By in panies am to customers 0 44,416 3 7 
salaries and all other expenses ‘at head . 
office and branches, including income tax 
on profite and salaries 0 0% ee 101,101 0 7 


47,131,240 16 7 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 


To . paid to customers, as abo se 1 55 8 7 
To expenses, as above * 91,101 6 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to new 
|} account ., 17.901 3 . 
To dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year 60,000 0 
To bonus of 2} per cent... oe oe oe 26,000 0 0 
To balance carried forward „ e» 8,806 17 6 
oe. £256,704 3 7 
By balance brought forward from lastaccount £6,235 17 7 
By groas profit for the half-year, after 
provision for bad and doubtful debte .. 260,478 6 0 


£266,704 3 7 
We, the undersigned, have examined the 83 balance- 


| sheet, and have found the same to be correct 


Signed WILLIAM NORMAN, 
London and County Bank, Jan. 27, 100 
The foregoing report having been read by the 5 
4 following 1. tw J proposed and unani 
0 
1 Paar t the report —— and printed for 


the use of the shareho 
dont., together with the hall 


2. That a dividend of 6 per 
24 per cent., both free of income- tax, be declared for the 
— ending the 3let December, 1869, payable on and after 
Monday, the lath inst, and that the balauce of 8,8051. 178. 6d, 
epee ys forward to profit and loss new account, 

3. That Frederick Francis, Thomas Stock Cowie, and 
Frederick Harrison, Exqrs, be re-elected directors of this 
Com 
4. hat William Norman, Richard Hinds Swaine, and 
William Jardine, Esqrs., be elected auditors for the current 


3 5. ‘That the thanks of this meeting ‘be given to the board of 
3 * = * 
the e Com 

6. That the thanks ee this meeting be presented to 
4 of the Company for their services during the — 
year. 


7. That the thanks of this meeting be presented te the 


they have conducted © 


Ae n ae 


ew. 


ex . 
. < aes ita “diy * K a9 —— 
ene ee OP EE <a> 3 3 
2 1 2 


7 
a 
f 


 DLACKPOOL.—COLLEGE HOUSE 


* 9 „ 
h 


n 


Fes, | 9, 1870, 


) , and to all the other Officers of the Bank, | AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTIST 
fete wat et clic Nd n 0 dre ee W |) |. VW LDPE WD S NLESS end PRAOTIOAL DEN, ea 
hee . CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY _| spointmens, 128. T opposite the Reyal Poly. 


(Signed) 
The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved, and 


For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


, : The February Number now ready the profession ss one of the im the 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to . for the alleviation and restoration of the natural 

Willian, pte Jones, d., for his able and courteous It contaips all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share functions, cit golely be Nes a no 

conduct in the chair. Investments. (the result of forty years’ practical ence) at his only 

(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Deputy-Chairman. CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TR residence, 812. tet. The superlative excellence of 
Extracted from the Minutes. Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, | this system is pe immunity from pain, no operati 


(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


LONDON and COUNTY BANKING 


Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Baukers : London and Westminster, Lothbury. E. O. 


Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, 


pon * 4 * the — 
and yout — og restored : mast 

tion guaran 

good an imitation becomes the next best thing to the origi- 
nal.“ Teeth, from 5s.; sets, 5 to 30 guineas. Consultation 
free.—Ovly addresses, 313, Regent-st., exactly facing the 


al anatomy faithfull —— 
artiou 
«~The Times, of March 6th, says: — So 


FIRST PRIZE, being asovz the Gold Medal. Supplied 
co uae: Banks, on and after | % the British, French. Pruian, Russian, Italian, Duteh and | Brel Polytechnic, and 28, Moorgate-street, City. 
’ By order of the Board, other Governments, One pint of fine flavoured Beef-tea at 


W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 
21, Lombard-street, Feb 4, 1870. 


AW. — WANTED, as MANAGING 


24d. Most convenient and economic ** stock.” 


CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, 
Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine Jar. 


Ask for Liebig 3 Extract,” and not for Liebig’s 
x 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
The especial excellence, delicious flavour, and 
invigorating qualities, of this new preparation, are due 
to the use of Caracas and other choice Vocoas, 


Ick}. tract of Meat. , 1 
TOR, a good advooste, Possible prospect of per gr-d. if of 7 Fx Vs CARACAS COCOA. 
n 1 ss heer 00 2 — wl refreshin „ be 
c GODDARD’S PLATE- POWDER e 
(NON-MERCURIAL). 


WANTED, a Respectable and Intelligent 

YOUTH as an APPRENTICE to the GENERAL and 
FURNISHING IRONMONGBRY Trade. Will be expected 
to conform to the rules of the family. Premium required.— 
Apply to W. Payne, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 


RGYLL HOUSE, 26, ELGIN-CRESCENT, 
A KENSINGTON PARK. 
Principal—Mrs. Everard Healey. 

Mrs, HBEALEY, assisted by resident English and Foreign 
Governeners and eminent Masters, continues to educate a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES. 

The beet facilities are afforded for acquiring a sound English 
education, = those oe sori — 
superior advantages, n uired. 
References to ministers and others. 285 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIBS, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of n 
em braces the usual branches of a thorough lish education, 
with the French and German Languages ; Piano, Sing- 
ing. and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


E COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUTH 
NORWOOD, SURREY, in Union with the College of 
MASTERS. 


French—Professor Paradis, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Literature. 4 
tas ~ — Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 


Clansio— Mr. R. Burtt, of the London University. 
Pianoforte— Herr 


Robert Reringer. 
Drill—Sergeant-Major T. H. Burke. 


Terms, from 80 to 40 guineas per annum. For a prospectus, 
a THE PRINCIPAL, 
[As SDOWNE 888 LONDON-RJAD, 

LEICESTER. | 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIBS. 


. . . „ Dr. Albert J. Bernays, 


Arithmetic . ° ° 
The above branches of education are 8 by 
4 masters ed to tham. The 8 edacation 
under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
potent staff of Governesses. 

References to parents of pupils, and others, if required. 


8 *. LEONARD S-ON-S EA. 


The DUTIES of HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL will be 
RESUMED on the 2th inst. 
Head Master—Mr. EDWARD MAXWELL DILLON, M. A. 
This School comprises U Preparatory, and Junior Do- 
8 in which Fanny 3 carefully trained for Public 
le and Examinations. as well as for Commercial Life. 
Delicate and backward youths receive every careand attention. 
For particulara, address, The Head Master, or Mrs. Duff, 
Highbary House, St. Leonards. 


HALF-TERM will commence Manca 10. 
Terms and references on application. 


OOO QUBEN’S SQU ARK. Tüte Establishment, 


For more than 20 years it-has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate, 


Sold by Chemista, and Ironmongers, Ko., in Boxes, Id., 
2s. 6d., und 48. 6d, each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


INAH AN’S LL WHISKEY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 

The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 
Sold in bottler 8s. Sd. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in the priuvipa) towns in England; o 
wholesale at 8, Great Wind -street, London W. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky 


URES of SEVERE COLDS and COUGHS 

by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, From Mr. Trattles, Jet 
Works, Staithes, Torn. I had been suffering for a consider- 
able time with a most severe cold and cough, and, being sum- 
moned on a jury, I was under considerable uneasiness how 1 
could possibly attend. I took the Wafers, and, as if by a 
charm, the congh ceased, and I am now entirely woll.“ Dr, 
Looock's Wafers give instant relief to asthma, consumption, 
coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, and have a 
pleasant taste. Price ls. 1}d., 2s. od., and 4s, 6d. per box. 
Bold by all Druggistes, 


I CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IMPER- 
FECT DIGESTION and ASSIMILATION 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. They 
are the only remedies yet known for effecting the digestion of 
Codi Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while 
they also efficiently supply the place of the oil when the 
stomach cannot tolerate it. Theee facts are now attested by 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price 2s. to 21. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—SAVORY and MOORE’S name and trade mark on 


relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
gays: — “ I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 
adjunct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
atrengthens the constitution. Hence it ia vaed with the most 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Cc umptiou, Coughs, 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and al! 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles at ls. od., 
ds. d., and lls. each. Sold wholesale and retail by Jas, M 
Crosby, Chemist, Scarborough. 


Lewis and Co., Agents, Worcester. 


INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 
BARCLAY’S (Dr. Pateman’s) PECTORAL DROPS 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not | 


R Y’S CARACAS COCOA 
% As an agreeable invigorator, refresher, 
and nourisher, it could not be too highly recommended to 
the general community.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices,2s.4d.—2s.8d.—8s.—38s.4d.&88.8d.1b, 
Genuine packets signed A A/AHornumam or 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powde v. 


2.53 AGENTS ARE APPOINTED— 
3 


CHEMISTS. &., in the COUNTRY— 
CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, : 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agentsa—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrcughout the World, 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS 


MastEers— 
| Trench and italian . . Powe. 2 2 — CROSBY'S READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
German . ° ° . 0. nger. ! 
1 Musioand „et , Seville Stone, Air | BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR.| ** "Shy Mare. 46, & 
=| Drawing end Folsting | 2 Me. 8 — 2 se ae gy ne oo 11 to | Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; Wholesale 
— 22233 tead of aliacious remedies, which 1 — of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field's ‘‘ United Service” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 61. each. 
Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your Chemist, 
Grocer, or Oilwan, and see that J. C. aud J. FLELD is on each 


CTR ES’ EWU FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the tablet. 
| OUD LAD: D COLLEGE, FEECHES- FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) Wholeale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 8.E. 
: G ° UD, \ for streng the system. Sold by grocers, oilmen, con- e N 
| Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign | fectioners, ., at 506. perdozen WATERS and WILLIAMS, 
: Governesses. the Or ginal Makers, Worcester House, 84, Eastobeap, k. C, FIELD'S 


PURE SPERMAcE TIM SOAP. 


Sd. and Is, per tablet, most delicately perfumed. This 
beautiful article ia a combination of the purest Soap with 
Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well 


known, and it is espevially recommended for children and 
invalids, 


Fee name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, . R. 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE 
EASY. 


With reference to the Yorkshire Fine Art Exhibition 
* ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, | the Gazette” stated :— 

. ted with 0 Messrs, Judson and Ron, of London, exhibit some simple 

. OOK E BAINES ’ n 2 — oy lg by whieh i eae * Dyes for domestic use, which are well adapted for their pur - 

* 11 VALUER. complete removal in a short period, without pain or any — from the readiness with which they can be used, and the 

Cbeapaide, r 


. inconvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to tuess and durability of the oolours-produord. The ju 
Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan F. Kingston, Eeq., Church-atreet, Ware, Herts, have coneequentiy given a certificate of merit to thie firm, 


on the Wert Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng. are held in high estimation, curing pains ju the limbs, bones, 

combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with and joints, in — 3 per: seamen Lee, preventing fever, 
comfor Numerous testimonials of its value can be obtained of Uarola 

— intellectaal and moral ee and the mer and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, May be had of all ——— 

3 Ref her. Alex, Raleigh, D D., London; Rev. James Bren te and Dealers in Patent Medicines, in bottles, at 
q Bpenee, , D.D. . = 2 Reed, et — a 93 (Dr. Bateman’s) DROPS, and observ 

* 0 Halifax bd * * 6 

a — ae: 3 ent! Lee, names and address (95, Fartingdou-street) atfixed to each 

3 on application to bottle. 


— ee | eee 
ct. 
0 8 ** N 9 OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL The colours are :—Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, 


fies 9 3 S N oe fon eee 2 
S os siuh 
7 l 
. —— 2 ꝑqꝓ—Aꝓĩd̃ —U—A— ö — 


" EMBROCATION is recommended b t the | G Brown, Pink, Purp} : e 
ALL Den ¹%ο os FS * VALUED FOB most eminent of the Faculty as the — 3 * per —4 Slate, te 88 *, Canary, Oer, Orange, Laven 
he: 


: i fect cure, without the use of medicine. Sold by moat Price Sixpence per bottle. 


— mists in bottles, at 4s, each. Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, 
Money obtained on Freehold or Leaschold Securities. Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), London, Most Chemists now sell“ JUDSON’S DYES.” 
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A LARGE REDUCTION in the Price of 
1 3 SILKS, DRESSES, FURS, &c., during this 
on 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's Church · 
yard, beg to announces that having completed Stock-taking, 
and in order to effect a clearance to make room fer Spring 
Purchases, they have re-marked the remaining portion of 
their Winter Stock of Silks, Mantles, Dresses, Furs. Hosiery. 
Ko., at a Great Reduction in Price, and respectfully invite 
Ladies and Heads of Families to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered. 


JAMES SPENCE and 00., 76, 77, and 78, St, Paul's 
Churchyard. 


ATENT KID GLOVES! 
WHEELER AND CO.’8 OWN MAKE. 
Celebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability. 
Gentlemen's, 4s. 8d. ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 4s, 4d. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Gentlemen's, 8s. 

A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for presents. 
Ladies and Gentlemen’s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per pair. 
All Gloves Post free, 

WHEELER and CO., 210, REGENT-STREET, W.; 


16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, 
City, London. 


Established for upwards of Half a Century. 


ROWN and GREEN’S' KITCHEN 

RANGES, with Close or Upen Fire, Roast in Front, 

and are unsurpassed for economy, cleanliness, general oon - 

venience, heating baths, and the prevention of smoky chim- 
neys. Prize Medals - London, Dublin, and Paris. 


London, 72, Bishopsgate-street Within, and 447, West Strand. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton 


.J Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 25s. ; 
„ A tlepool, 248.; Dont Wigan, 23s.; beat Silkstone, 23s. ; 
new Silkstone, 22s8.; Clay cross, 238. and 20s.; Primrose, 
9%s8.; Barnsley, 216.; best Derby, Zl.; Kitchen, 19s. ; 
Cobbles, 16s. 6d. ; Hartley, 18s. ; Nuts, 16s. ; Tanfield Moor, 
208.: small, 12s. Coke, 148. per 12 sacks, Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screen Depots. Highburv and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, N.E.; Beauveir Wharf, Kings- 
laud - road: Great Northern Railway Stations, — cross 
and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 
No Agente, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY.—Best Coals only.—Cash, 268. G. J. C. and 
Co. sell no other than the best Wall’s-end Coals, which they im- 
portdirect from the pita, both by sea and rail. For domestic pur- 
poses, these coals are the cleanest, the most durable, and the 
cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room, or for the kitchen. Vendors to Her Majesty, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Rotel); Purfleet Wharf, Eurl-street, Blackfriars ; 
sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Durham Wharf, Wandsworth 
(Office, 108, High-street ) ; also at Brighton at ocal prices. 
Caution.—G. J. O. and Co., employ no Agents where, 
entitled to use their n une. : 


2 AYE’'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 
LIVER is justly credited with being the cause of man 


oomp'aints. If inactive, or out of order, it becomes enla 

or irritated, producing Bilious Complaints, Jaundice, 8 
ness, Depression of Spirite, Irritability of Temper, &. If 
neglected, a series of what are called Liver Complaints is pro- 
duced, that render life insupportable. Kaye's Worsdell's Pills 
have been found of the greatest value in all disorders of the 
liver, restoring the organ to complete health, and renovatin 
the system. Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Paten 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. od., and 48. 6d, 


PEET HMR. WEBB (late with Mr. A. 


Eskel), Surgeon- Dentist, of 8, Grosvenor - street) constructs 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH on the only patented improvements in 
existence which give a pl expression to the mouth, 
ensure the greatest comfort in eating and speaking, and 
a natural appearance which positively 
tender gums, and where loose or sensitive teeth are intended 
to remain, this painless system will recommend itself when all 
others fail. Success L in every case. Inspection of 
specimens invited. Terms strictly modezate, and fully stated 
in his treatise, ‘* Dental Mechanics and Su „ which also 
explains his painless and inimitable . by post, or 


on application to Mr. Webb, 27, New Bond-street. Consulta- 
tions free. 


: RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRULS, 1 no steel spring round the body, is 
recommended for the following peculiarities and advantages: 
—lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom from 
liability to chafe or excoriate; 8rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 
Wo do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenously advise the use of it to all 
hose who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the bighest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” - Church and State Gazette. 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Ferguseon, Eeq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to ar Hospital, &c, ; C. G. Guthrie, Eq. 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmio Hospital; F. 
owman, Eeq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
ospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant-Sur eon to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Eeq., F.R.8., Surgeon to the Magdaler e 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Eeq., F. R. S., Surgeon to the 
London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Kaq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force ; Aston N „ Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Eeq., F. R. B.; James Luke, Esq., 
Surgeon to the London Truss Zoclety; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., 
F. R. S.; and many others, 
A Descriptive Circular may be had A and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by 1 on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to 
the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
. Price of u bingle Truss, lés., 218., 208. 6d., and 318. 6d 
ostage 


ls. 
: Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 


s 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s, Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Urders to be made payable to John White, Post 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CA?S, &e. 

— The material of which these are made is recommended 

by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressiole, 
and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent 
* in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of the 
L VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 40. It is porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, 


ardinary 
ae éd, | 
ohn White, Manufacturer, 288, Piccadilly, London, 


es detection, For 


| Now ready, price 4d., | 
(COONGREG ATIONALISM : an Examination 
of a Pamphlet by R. W. Date, M.A, entitled, “ The 


Holy Spirit in Relation to the Ministry, the Worship, and the 
Work of the Church.” By H. H. SNELL, 


London: Morrish, 24, Warwick-lane, B.C. 


Queens 


Demy Svo, cloth, 2s, 


HE NEW JERUSALEM and its 


HEAVENLY DOCTRINES. By Emanvet SWepen- 
BORG. 


A compendious introduction to the Author's exhaustive 
Commentary on fhe Books of Genesis and Rrodus.— The pri- 
m principles and leading traths of the Christian faith are 
set forth with the utmost brevity and clearness —The chapters 
on the Divinity of our Lord, the Holy Soriptures, Faith, 
Liberty, Piety, the Church, the Sacraments, and on Koclesias- 
tical and Civil Government, are models of profound theolo- 
gical thought, and simple and condensed expression, worthy 
of attentive study in presence of current religious contro- 
versies, 

A complete list of Swedenborg's works on application. 
James Speirs, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W. C. 


ASSELL’S PRIMARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
An entirely New and Original Series of Manuals. 


1. BOY’S FIRST READER, Standard I. 4d. 

2. BOY’S SECOND READER, Standard II. 4d. 

3. GIRL’S FIRST READER, Standard I, 4d. 

4. GIRL’S SECOND READER, Standard II. 4d. 

5. ELEMENTARY ARITHMBTIC. 4d. Key, 3d. 
6. ELEMENTARY GROGRAPHY. 44. 

7. ELEMENTARY BRITISH HISTORY. 44. 

8. RIGHT LINES IN THEIR RIGHT PLACES, ls; 
9. ENGLAND AT HOME. Ils, 
10. OUR BUDIBS, Is, 
11, OUR PLANTS. Is. 

12. OUR HOUSES, ls. 
13. THE ANIMAL KINGDOM (double volume). 2s, 


* * DETAILED CATALOGUES of the above Works may 


be of any Bookseller, or post free on application to 
Cassell, Petter, aud Galpin, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


2 in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purot ased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 


PARCELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the Preface, 


most advantageous terms, 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
price. : 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. d. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
oe and — requisite be 2 
ualities an ces will com van 

— in the 2 The . Account Books — 
under The Companies’ Acta, 1862 and 1807.“ kept in 
stock. Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. ] 
Seals Designed and Executed.—aSH and FLINT, 40, Fieet- 
— * „E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 


HE NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 
manufactured by CHARLES U. VINCENT, Opticien 

of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) consists of a Telescope well 
adapted for Tourists, &c., to which is added an excellent 
Microscope of great power and first-class definition, quite equal 
to others sold at ten times the price. Wonderful as it may 
seem, the price of this ingenious combination is only 8s, 6d,, 
and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) anywhere, with. 


priuted directions, er receipt of a post-office order or stamps 
to the amount of 3s. 10d. 


ONOGRA MS. — The STATIONERY 
COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 
MONOGRAMS and cheap STATIONERY, post free, 


British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12, 
Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London, 


ARTHUR MIALL’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s., 


TEX OPEN SECRET: a series of Sermons 


dealing mostly with the Heart of Christ and Chrieti- 
anity. By the late Rev. Arnd Jenn Mora, formerly of 
Holloway, With Memoir by Jonn Kinastury. 3 


u. 
Send Edition, 8 vo, price lds., 


A HISTORY of the FREE CHURCHES 


ef ENGLAND, From A. p. 1688 to A.D. 185]. By 
Henpert B. Skeats, 


Small he, s W 64. 
(THE QUEST of the CHIEF GOOD: A 
Commen 


on the Book Boclesiastes, with 
Translation. By Rev. nen Cox. . — 


Iv, | 
Alao, by the same Author, crown 8vo, price 3s., 


HE PRIVATE LETTERS of St. PAUL 
and St. JOHN, 


v. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s,, cloth, 


(THE SHEPHERD with HIS LAMBS; 

or, an Songs on all the Soriptures that con- 
neot together Christ ani Children. By the late Rev. ALFARD 
Jona Morris. 0 


vi. 
Price &s., cloth gilt., 


N EDITOR OFF the LINE; or, Wayside 
Musings and Reminiscences, By Epwarp MIALL, 


New Edition, price Nu., paper boards, 


HE NONCONTORMIST S SKETCH- 
BOOK. By the same Author, With Explanatory 


vn. 
Crown 8vo, price 6a, Reprinted, b from the 
. Edition, 1 0c | 
UMAN SOCIETY: Eight Lectures on its 
Providential Structure, Relations, and Offices. By the 
Rev. F. D. Huntinaton, D. D., Author of “Obristian Be- 
lieving and Living.“ The only English dition. 
CONTENTS, 
I. 4 Divine Appoint- V. In Relation to Social 
ment 
H. A Living Instrument of; VI. In Relation to the In- 
Divine Thought. tolleot. 
III. A Discipline of Indi-] VII. Bubject to a Law of 
idual Character 


lV a Baed of Matual VIII. The Sphere of the King- 
: u 
Help. dom of COhriat on 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-atres?, Fleet-street. 


Second Edition, post Svo, 7s. 6d., cloth, with Portrait, 


HE LIFE of the late Rev. JAMES 


HAMILTON, D.D., F.L.8. By the Rev. Wu. Aanort, 
Edinburgh. 


London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Second Edition, crown vo, 6s., cloth, with Portrait, 


MEMOIR of the Rev. WILLIAM C. 


BURNS, M. A., Missionary to China. By Professor 
IsLay Burns, D.D. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


ARRY MY THOUGHT. — The New 


Amusing, and Instructive Card Game, price 3s., by the 
Author of Tit for Tat.“ 


The Pocket Ephemeris, in ivory, silver mounted, price 
10s. 6d. 

The Patent A B C Despatch Box, price 10s, 6d. and 
upwards. 

The Elgin Writing Case, in morocco, one guinea and 
upwards. 
g * out (of the Shell), a new Christmas Present, price 
Os. 6d. 

% The Fretful Porcupine, price £2 5s., and hundreds of 
useful elegancies as presents, from 38. to 30 guineas. JENNER 


and KNEWSTUB, Manufacturers to the Queen, 33, St. 
James's-street, and 66, Jermyn-street. 


COUGH, THROAT, VOICE, 


PPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation, Cough. Sample 
boxes, 6d. or 18. (post free); tins, 2s. 6d, and 8s. 6d, 


James Epps and Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 112, Great 
Ruseell-street ; 170, Piccadilly; 48, Threadneedle-street. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FILMER AND SON’S 


DINING-TABLES, SIDEBOARDS, DINNER- 
| WAGGONS, &. 


The largest assortment of Dining-room Furniture in the 
United Kingdom to be seen ready for delivery at 


81 and 32, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD STREET, w. 
Plans taken and estimates given free of ohar ge. 


HILDREN TEETHING.—At no period of 

young life is more anxiety and trouble given to mothers 

and nurses then when children are “cutting” their teeth. 

The pain can be immediately relieved by applying to the 

gums Mrs. Johnson's American — Syrup, which has 
stood the test for nearly half a century. It is innocent, 

cacieus, and acceptable to the child, None genuine wi 


the name of ‘* Barclay and Sons, 05, Farringdon-street,” is on i 


the stamp, Sold by all chemists, at 2s, Od. a bottle. 


Just published, post 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS 


preached at King’s Lynn. By the late Rev. I. L. 
Hutt, B.A. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
VW O8KS by the Rev. W. LANDELS, D. D. 


I. 
Crown 8 vo, 4s. 6d., cloth, 
THE CROSS of CHRIST; or, Scenes, Doc- 
trines, and Lessons of the Crucifixion. 
u. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth, 
THE SEPULOGRE in the GARDEN; or, the 
Buried and Risen Saviour. 
Il, 
Crown 8vo, 4a. 6d., cloth, 
EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


Crown 8vo, 3 6d., cloth, 
THE PATH of LIFE; or, the Nature, Origin, 
and Reception of Salvation. 
Crown 8 vo, a 6d., cloth, | 
TRUE MANHOOD: its Nature, Foundation, 
and Development, A Book for Young Men. 
Crown 8vo, — 6d., cloth, 


WOMAN’S SPHERE and WORK, Considered 
in the Light of Scripture. 


vil, 
16mo, 2s, 6d., cloth, 


SEED for SPRING TIME: Letters to My 
Little Ones concerning their Father in Heaven, 


Crown 8vo, * $s. 6d., cloth, 
THE UNSEEN : a Series of Discourses. 


IX. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth, 


THE MESSAGE of CHRISTIANITY: a 
Word to the Busy. 


x. 
16mo, ed., sewed ; 1s., cloth limp; 1s, 6d., cloth boards, 
THE GOSPEL in VARIOUS ASPECTS. 


London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Fh. 9, 1870. 


— 


Hewry Ronsar Rxrworos, D. D. In 8vo, lis, 


1. PRIMITIVE ECCLESIA : its Authoritative Principles and 
its Modern Representatives. By John Stoaghton, D.D. 


2. THE IDEA of the CHURCH CONSIDERED in its 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. By J. Radford 
Thomson, M.A. | 


3. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE and CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 
By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 

4. THE RELATION between the CHURCH and the STATE. 
By Eustace Rogers Conder, M.A, 


II. i 
THE DAILY PRAYER BOOK: for the Use of Families, with Additional 


Prayers for 8 Occasions, By the following Contributors :— 
Rev. W. Pursrorp, D. D. 

Rev. H. A Rev. R. W. Daz, M. A. 

Rev. T. BMR. Rev. J. O. Harrison. 


Ecclesiastical History of England.“ By Joux Srovonrox, D. D. In Two Vols., 8vo, 2668., cloth. [In a few days. 
Iv. 
IPHIGENE;: a Poem. By Alexander Lauder. In small crown 8vo, 4s., cloth. 
v. 


CULTURE and FAITH: 


THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM: 
of the London Missionary Bociety. 8vo, sewed, ls, 


VII, 


THE SUNSET LAND; or, the Great Pacific Slope. 
Facp. 8vo0, 58., cloth. 


Author of The Student's Manual, &c. 


VIII. 


THE WORLD of AN EC DOE: an Accumulation of Facts, Incidents, and 
Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from Books and Times, Recent and Remote. By E. Paxton Hoop. Crown 


Svo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

% Mr. Hood's book is a perfect storehouse of interesting 
— and valuable illustrations of human life and charac- 
ter.’ — Frees. 

“ Choice extracts, full of wit and wisdom. So much taste 
and judgment have been exercised in the selectidn of the 
extrects, which, being of a varied and absorbing character, are 
grouped artistically around well-defined subjects of thought 
and study, that Mr. Paxton Hood has made his book as 
entertaining and instructive as any novel. It is impossible 
by a few atray quotations to give a idea of the interesting 
character of this ‘World of Anecdote.’ Our advice to our 
readers is, to become acquainted with and enjoy that world at 
the earliest opportunity.“ Standard. 


IX. 


MASTERPIECES of PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 
Preaching in the different countries represented, and Biographical and Critical Notices of the 
several Preachers and their Discourses. By Henny U. Fun, D. D. In Two Vols., 8vo, 218. cloth. 


Historical Sketches of 


% The specimens of pulpit eloquence here given have all 
been selected with a distinct purpose, the editor 's aim being to 
furnish us with a compendious history of in all 
ages, 1 V N sermons illustrative of ite leading fva- 
tures, The beok is likely to be exceedingly useful to preachers 
and theological students, It is unique and valuable.“ — 


I, 
ON SATURDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


ECOLESIA: or, Church Problems Considered in a Series of Essays. Edited by 


Rev. Jon Srovunron, D. D. 
Rev. Rost. Vauaokau, D. D. (the late). 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth ; or morocco antique, 108. 6d. 
III. 
THE CHURCH of the RESTORATION. Being Vols. III. and IV. of The 


an Address delivered at the Opening of Brecon 
College, on September 15th, 1869. By T. Binuzy, Crown 8vo, sewed, 9d. 
VI. 


a Reply to ‘‘ Missionary Theology,” an 
Article by the Rev. Edward White, published in the“ Rainbow of July 1,1869. By F. 8. Turner, B. A., Missionary 


English Independent. 


X. 
FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION —- PRICE 6d. EACH. 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIANP By the 
Author of W Mothers.” Third Edition, 


„TENS: 

The Christian’s Call—1 he Christian’s Birth—The Christian's 
Repentance—The Ch: istian’s Faith—The Christian's Title 
The Christian’s Aim—The Christian's Service—The 
Christian’s Peace—The Christian’s H e Christian’s 
Joy—The Christian’s Mark—The Christian’s Ornament— 
The Christian’s Life—The OChristian’s Guide—The 
Christian’s Privilege — The Christian's Trials — The 
Christians Walk — The Christian’s End — Almost a 


Christian—The Professing Christian—The Backsliding 
Christian—The Barnest Christian—Are You a Christian. 


XI. 


LIFE of DANIEL JAMES DRAPER, 


Jost in the London, January 11, 1866. With Chapters on 
the Aborigines and Education in Victoria By Rev. Jonx 
C. Symons, Crown 8vo, 53. cloth, with Portrait. 


VESTINA’S MARTYRDOM; a Story 
of the Catacombs, By Emma Raymonp Pitman. 78. 6d 


4 Veatina’s history is full of touching beauty throughout. 
The interest of the tale is well sustained to the very last.”— 


% A well-written tale—many of the features of the Christian 
martyr spirit are vividly pourtrayed.”—Record. 


‘PRIEST and NUN: a Story of Convent 
Life. Nine Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
4% An effectively written American tale, 2 on me life, 
and with a very bearing on paren uty in these 
times of family to Popery.”—Record. 


XIII. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST PSALMIST: a Companion to all the New 
Tunes, Chorales, aa Chants, by the best Composers, Ancient and Modern. Edited by the 


-books. Provid 
Be ALLon and H. J. Gaunt.Lert, Mus. 


TUNES AND CHORALES. 
Score—Cloth, 8, ; roan, . 6d. 
tion ; gilt, 3a, 6d. | 
; Gd. ; roan, gilt, 15s. 
Vocal Alto, Tenor, 
covers, each, ls, ; cloth, Js. 6d.; roan gilt, 2s. 
7 CHANTS, SANOTUSES, ANTHEMS, dc. 
o Score —Btiff covers, 18. öd.; cloth, 28.; roan, gilt, 


„„ A liberal allowance to Congregations and Classes. 
LONDON: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


XII. 


5. THE ag: de gy and ABSOLUTION of SINS. By 


6. THE DOCTRINE of the REAL PRESENCE and of the 
LORD'S SUPPER, By R. W. Dale, M. A. 

7. THE WORSHIP of the CHURCH. By Henry Allon. 

8. THE CONGREGATIONALISM of the FUTURE. By J. 
Guinness Rogers, B. A. 

9 THE RESULTS of MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By 
Joseph Mullens, D. D. 


Rev. Jostau Viwry. 
Rev. Epwarp Wuirs. 


By John Todd, D.D., 


% A vast collection of historical and biographical remi- 
niscences of remarkable men, and of strange romances of real 
life.’’—Daily News. 


*€Buccess seems to have been attained in the pursuit of 
novelty. And yet the greatest pungency is in stories 
which are, or ought to be, old. Nothing can be more com- 
mendable for piquant and dry humour than the incident re- 
corded of Foote, to whom the stingy Lord Stormont served 
out some wine in a very small glass from a very small de- 
canter, saying, ‘It’s very old, old wine, Mr. Foote’; where- 
a Foote remarked that it was very little of its age.“ 
Illustrated London News, 2 : 


Ancient and Modern; with 


% A vast repertory of ay eloquence, into which selec- 
tions from the discourses of three hundred eminent pulpit 
orators are introduced, ther with sketches of the Christian 
pulpit in different ages countries, and brief criticisms upon 
the manner of preaching. The whole forms a really splendid 
collection, far exceeding anything of the kind which has 
hitherto been attempted.” — Methodist Recorder, 


OUR MOTHERS. By the Author of 
% What is a Christian?” 


| CoNTENTS :— 
The Mother. 


The Mother’s Teaching, 
The Mother's Work. The Mother's Prayer. 
The Family. The Promises. 
The Home. The Warnings, 
The Mother's Training. 


The Reward. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOE of 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Rev. Bensgamin Fier. 
Second Edition. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by 
Rev. Joux C. Symons, Crown 8vo, 58. cloth, 3 


TALES of OLD OCEAN. By Lieut, 
O. R. Low, Author of Memoirs of Distinguished Indian 
Officers.” Four Illustrations. 

‘* A clever and racy narrator.“ —Atheneum. 


„Will inevitably be found interesting and amusing to the 
young.”—Morning Post. 


THE BEGGARS; or, the Founders of 


the Dutch Republic. By J. B. DeLizrpz. New Edition. 
Feop. svo, 58. 
4% A piece of genuine historical romance, full of incident, 
and not wanting in colour and lesson. Tne book is a good and 
lively one, and we cordially recommend it.“ - Argosy. 


Cheap Edition—Cloth limp, 6d. ; stiff cloth, 9d. 

Sol-fa Edition=Cleth limp, 6d. ; stiff cloth, 9d. 
THE TUMES, CHANTS, 40, IN ONE VoLUME, J” 

Vocal Score—Cloth, 7s. ; roan, gilt, Ss, 

Compressed Score—Cloth, 58. ; roan, gilt, 58. 6d. 

The Separate Parts may also be had bound up with the Chants 


—OCrown 8vo, cloth lettered, 3s, 6d, ; dito, roan, gilt 
edges, 4s, 


THE MISSIONARY IN ASIA MINOR, 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols., 
| post Svo, 24s. 


[TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. With an 


Account of Missionary Labours, State of Society, Anti- 
ag Discoveries, and Tifeatrations of Biblical Literature. 
2 — Henry Van Lesnep, D. D., Thirty Years Missionary in 


John Murray, Albemarle street. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 255, is 
published THIS DAY. 


7 ConTENTS, 
I. Mr. Tennyson's Holy Grail. 
IL. Life Assurance Companies. 
III. Mr. — History of European Morals, 
rance. 


IV. The Question in F 
V. Era of the Second. 
VI. New Zeal and our Colonial Empire, 


VIL. Papal Infallibility. 

"EE Toe oe utter ie Ss Vin 
. yron —Mrs, Stowe's Vindication, 
X. The Irish py 


John Murray, Albermarle-street. 


— 


Now ready, price 6d., 
THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, 1870. 


Contexts.—The Church and her Dangers—Trades and In- 
dustrial Occupations of the Bible, No. II.—Scenes and Cha- 
racters of Scripture History, No. II.— Baptist Mission among 
the Garrows—The (£cumenical Council—Short Notes 

from New Books—Reviews — Intelligence — Mis- 
sionary Herald—Chronicle of the British and Irish Baptist 
Home Mission. 


In order to insure early and punctual de ivery of the 
BAPTIST MAGAZINE, send Postage Stamps or Post-office 
Order for 6s. 6d. to Yates and Alexander, and it will be for- 


warded monthly, post free, for the year. 
Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 


NEW BOOK, SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Just published, crown 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 
prics 4s. 6d., 


SAVIOUR for CHILDREN, and other 


Sermons for Little Folk. By James DuncKLEY. 


CONTENTS. 


1. A Saviour for Children. 9. Playing in the Streets. 
2, Flowers and Birds. 10. On the Forgiveness of 
8. Things Little and Wise. Sins. 

4. A Basket of Summer Fruit. 11. A Captive Little Maid. 

5. On Praise. 12. God's Care for Orphans, 
6. A Great Question. 18. A Grandfather's Piayer, 
7. On being Deveived, 14. On What is Right. 

8. A Neglected Child. 15. A Child whom God Called. 


London: Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery - 
lane; S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in fecp. 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


ATIN and TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM : 
an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. Grorez W. Cox, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster - row. 


— 


Second Edition, with Appendix, 


ME LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT 
of Brighton). By Jostan Bateman, M. A., Author of 
“The Life of Daniel Wilson,” etc, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. This Day. 
A&A very charming piece of religious biography. No one 
can read it without both pleasure and profit.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 


Second Edition, in Two Vols., Svo, 30s., 
A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. B 
J. C. JEAFFRESON, B. A., Oxon. 


% This is a book of sterling exsellence, in which all—laity 
as well as clergy, will find entertainment and instruction. A 
7 — to de bought and placed permanently in our libraries, ” 

mes. 

Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street, 


——R—— 
— — 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


HGA. By the Author of St. Olave's.“ 
Three Vols. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. Second 


Edition. Three Vols. 


4 K very interesting novel. Wit, humour, and keen 
observation abound in every page. For a long while we have 
not met a work of fiction containing such a fund of varied 
entertainment.” Times. 


THE DUKES HONOUR. By E. Wiuser- 


FORCE, 
** A decidedly clever novel.“ - Athen um. 


THE UNKIND WORD and Other Stories. 
By the Author of John Halifax.“ Two Vols. 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. Campsett 
TainsH, Author of St. Alice,” Crow ned, à0. 
Three Vols. 


Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 


* 


New Periodical, 2d. monthly, 


ol USF MORNING, consisting of Original 
| Articles characterised by Evangelical Breadth, Brief, 
Comprehensive, and Thoughtful. Royal dvo, toned paper, 
handsomely printed. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Bookeellers. 


Second (complete) antes, 2 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


PENCER’'S THINGS NEW and OLD; or, 

a Storehouse of Similes, Sentences, Ailegories, Apoph- 

hegms, Adages, Apologues, Divine, Moral, Political, &¢., 

with their several applications. Collected and observed from 

the Writings and Savings of the Learned in all Ages. By 

Joux Srpzncer. With a Preface by the Rev. THOMAS FULLER, — 
D.D. : 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


— 
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